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The exceedingly practical, 
profitable value of advertis- 
ing in the Street Cars is only 
questioned by those without | 
its pleasing experience. | 

The question we ask per- | 
mission to discuss with you 
is the superior profitableness 
of the Street Car advertising 
service we Offer. 

Let us bring you the evi- 
dence of results. 
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THE GODDARD SYSTEM. 


HELPING THE DEALER BY ADVER- 
TISING TO THE CONSUMER—SUP- 
PLYING SALESMEN WITH THE 
MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENTS USED 
TO USE AS ARGUMENT AGAINST 
THE DEALER—REFERRING REPLIES 
FROM ADS TO DEALERS IN TOWNS 
WHO DO NOT CARRY THE GOODS, 
FOLLOWED BY PERSONAL SOLICITA- 
TION—DEPARTMENT STORES AND 
ADVERTISED ARTICLES—-AN_ EX- 
PERIENCE WITH SAMPLE PAMPH- 
LETS—ADVERTISING THE PRICE TO 
PROTECT THE PUBLIC. 


After several unsuccessful at- 
ig I managed to see Mr. T. 
Peters, who has charge of the 
eRe sod for J. W. Goddard & 
Sons, dealers in tailors’ trimmings 
and advertisers of Feder’s Pompa- 
dour, at 98 and too Bleecker street, 
New York. Mr. Peters is a busy 
man, but when he was told that 
the Little Schoolmaster wanted to 
learn something about his adver- 
tising methods he kindly consent- 
ed to talk with me. 

“The articles we have adver- 
tised,”” said Mr. Peters, “are dry 
goods specialties. If I had to ad- 
vertise anything outside of that 
line I suppose I would not know 
how to go about it, but I do know 
what methods we have used with 
success, in popularizing our goods, 
although our advertisements have 
caused adverse criticism from 
advertising journals. 

“Our main idea in advertising 
is to use it as an aid for the deal- 
ers who are our customers. We 
utilize only the publications which 
are read most by women. Fore- 
most among these we believe to 
be the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Delineator, Fashions and_ the 
monthly magazines. 

“We make an arrangement with 
every publication in which we ad- 
vertise, to furnish each of our 
or a page 


salesmen with a copy, 
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proof of our advertisement. These 
are put in portfolio, and become 
part of the. ‘drummer's’ equip- 
ment, just the same as his samples. 


He calls upon a prospective cus- 
tomer, and solicits trade, for in- 
stance, we will say upon our 


‘Feders Brush Edge Skirt Bind- 
ing.’ If the merchant says that 
he does not want to buy because 
there is no call for the article, the 
salesman shows him our whole 
line of advertisements and tries to 
impress upon his mind that no up- 
to-date merchant can afford to be 
without an article which must be- 
come popular, advertised so exten- 
sively as itis. This helps the sale 
immensely. 

“Our magazine advertisements 
bring us many letters from women. 
We answer these promptly, in- 
closing samples of our goods. 
We direct the writer to the local 
merchant who is not handling our 
goods, at the same time sending 
him a copy of her letter. Our 
salesman then calls upon him, usu- 
ally with the desired result. The 
other merchants of the town 
whom we are not selling we also 
advise of the incident, also sending 
them a copy of the woman’s let- 
ter referring to our advertisement. 
When our salesman calls he has 
good chances of getting an order. 

“To-day, when you extensively 
advertise a dry goods specialty in 
a city you kill it with the leading 
department stores because they do 
not like to handle an article with 
a fixed price known to the public. 
Their salespeople are instructed to 
offer something else which they 
indorse, and, of course, claim is 
superior. The result is that the 
customer is usually persuaded to 
buy what they offer. Outside of 
the large cities it is different. 
There the merchant is less inde- 
pendent. 

“We have followed for years a 
form of advertising we believe 
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benefited both our customers and 
ourselves. We get out small 
books, containing samples of our 
goods. We have our customer’s 
name printed on these for distri- 
bution among his trade. Although 
expensive, I believe it is worthless 


samples of our ‘Springlass’ lin- 
ings. These cost me_ six cents 
apiece. Well, there is nearly five 
thousand,” said Mr. Peters, point- 
ing to a bundle beside his desk. 
“They were returned to-day by a 
leading retailer with his ‘thanks,’ 


bound with 


FEDER’S 
POMPADOUR 


(Conered by U. Smt Paveiga Pasratty 


now retailed at 
Seven Cents a yard 


are always well bound, neat and clean! 


D° NOT accept worthless imitations,’ nd 
matter what price you are asked for them; 
they are but poor imitations of the genuine. 
See that every yard of the Brush Binding 
you buy has the words: “Feder’s 
Pompadour” stamped thereon. This 
has been done for your protection 
against possible misrepresentations 
We guarantee Feder’s Pom- 
Mm padour to last as long as the 
skirt. Your dealer will 
@e tell you this guarantee 





now with the prominent merchant saying, ‘his counters 
They want to ad- his goods.’ 
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vertise goods they handle under “When we first put 


their own name, not yours, for the 
same reason I previously stated. 
Recently I sent out a large number 
of these pamphlets containing 





Brush Edge’ binding on the mar- 
ket the retail price was fixed at 
nine cents. We became convinc- 
ed that the popular demand 





























was for a seven cent article, so we 
changed the price. In some towns 
the merchants agreed among 
themselves to keep up the selling 
price to the old figure, although 
they were buying from us at the 
reduced rate. We wanted to stop 
this, and we did by calling par- 
ticular attention to the price in 
our advertisements.” 
Gro. W. STEDWELL, 


C. Mitcnet. & Company, of 
London, claim to be the oldest firm 
of advertising contractors in Eng- 


land or any other country, 
h: og been established in 1837 by 
the late Charles Mitchell, founder 
of the Newspaper Press Directory, 
now in its fifty-fifth year, for 
which the distinction is claimed 
of having been the “first press 
guide,” and which the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Directory 
acknowledge was carefully studied 
before the American directory was 
attempted, although the _latter’s 
attempt to give circulation figures 
was a radical departure. For 
sixty-two years the concern oc- 
cupied the same premises in Red 
Lion Court, adapting them to the 
necessities of its growth. Re- 
cently, however, new quarters 
were sought and obtained in Snow 
Hill, Holborn Viaduct, in the 
heart of the American commercial 


colony, the ne - premises, called 
“Mitchell Hous.,” being here 
shown. The proprietors express 
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the hope that their American ac- 
quaintances will make the house 
their rendezvous when they visit 
London. 


+) 
THOMAS DOLIBER. 

Mellin’s Food is now well known 
throughout the world. The most im- 
»ortant factor in making its name a 
nousehold word has been the sagacity 
of Thomas Doliber, who first learned 
of the pretuction of Mellin’s Food in 
1874. Ir. Doliber was born in Marble- 
head, Mass., and when fifteen years old 
entered the service of a local druggist, 
under whom he acquirea a liking for 
the drug business, and for chemistry. 
He soon stepped beyond the limits of 


his native town, and in a few years 
became a nartner in the firm of Theo- 
dore Metcalf & Company, of Boston. 


In 1874, several years after he became 
a member of the firm, a lady happened 
to step into Metcalf’s store and inquired 
for Mellin’s Food, then unknown in this 
country. The only way to obtain i 
promptly was to cable for it to London, 
and with this first cable order began 
the Mellin’s Food business in North 
America, which has now assumed such 
proportions as to place it among the 
great proprietary interests of the coun- 
try. In 1881 the Mellin’s Food business 
of Theodore Metcalf & Company had 
grown to such an extent that Mr. Doli- 
ber formed a partnership and devoted 
his entire attention to pushing that busi- 
ness, under the name of Doliber, Good- 
ale & Company. The pathway of suc- 
cess has not always been an easy one, 
but Mr. Doliber has overcome ob- 
stacles as they appeared, and the pro- 
duction of Mellin’s Food now amounts 
to millions of bottles a year, whereas in 
1874 the product was only a few dozen 
a week. Mr. Doliber has found time, 
in spite of the cares of business, to 
take active interest in various organiza- 
tions: In the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, in the Boston Druggists’ As- 
sociation, which he represents in the 
Boston Associated Boards of Trade; he 
has served on the Committee on Re- 
vision of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia, and during the years from 
1896 to 1898 he was president of the 
Proprietary Association of America.— 
American Druggist. 
———+or——-- 
EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 

Business men cannot learn too much 
about advertising. If you are too busy 
with other branches to attend to your 
advertising yourself, the more you 
know about advertising and its methods 
and results the better you will be able 
to judge the ability of the advertising 
man you employ, and the results of his 
work.—The Ad Writer. 

accemninnacgilitilaiaeidsiasth 

Tre adwriter who simply writes 
will never make much we success. 
He must be able to discover quickly 
the talking points of the business. He 
must be able to elicit from the busi- 
mess man the anenesting facts about 
his business-—the facts that the public 
would like to hear—the facts the tell- 
ing of which will create the desire for 
purchasing. After you have found out 
what you really want to say, the battle 
is two-thirds won.—Bates. 


DISTRIBUTERS. 


A well-known Southern bill- 
poster and distributer, to whom 
has been intrusted contracts for 
distributing covering large terri- 
tories, issues some comprehensive 
instructions to the distributers. 
They are as follows: 

Distributing means placing cir- 
culars, books, samples, etc., in 
residences, tenements, flats and all 
places occupied. 

If the matter is books, circulars, 
or printed matter, be careful to 
carry it in a bag or basket, so it 
will not become soiled. 

Take the first street on one side 
of a town and go from house to 
house; work each street and cross 
street in rotation until you —_ 
completed the town. Do not mis 
a single house or "family ; leave 
only one piece at each house, un- 
less there be more than one fam- 
ily in the house, and then leave 
one with each family. If a door 
or window is open, carefully put 
it inside; if closed, slip under 
the door, in mail-box, or back of 
doorknob, so that it will fall in- 
side when door is opened. If any 
occupant of the house appears 
hand it to him, politely asking to 
look it over, or at least make 
some pleasant remark. In passing 
through gates or doors leave them 
as you found them. Never throw 
a piece of advertising matter on 
the street, sidewalk, lawn, or any 
place where it will be blown 
away or be trampled in the dirt. 
Never hand advertising matter to 
people on the street or to children. 

After you have worked the resi- 
dences thoroughly, watch all farm- 
ers’ wagons and put one piece in 
each wagon under the edge of the 
cushion, or in some position where 
it will not blow away. Never dis- 
tribute in business houses unless 
you are specially instructed to do 
so, and then lay each piece on the 
counter or hand it to some mem- 
ber of the firm or employee. Never 
throw on floor or in doorway. 

If you have samples to distrib- 
ute, such as soan, baking powder, 
stove polish, pills, etc., you will 
get special instructions in most 
cases how they are to be distribut- 
ed. but observe these rules: 

1. Place them in the hands of 
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never give them 
to children or leave them where 


adults invariably ; 


they might fall into children’s 
hands. It is especially necessary 
to observe this rule if the samples 
are pills or any form of medicine, 
are pills or any form of medicine. 

2. Work the streets in rotation 
in the same manner as with books 
or circulars. 

3. Go to the side or rear door 
and knock, and when the lady of 
the house or the servant appears, 
politely hand her the sample and 
inform her in a pleasant manner 
what the article is and that you 
have been requested to bring her 
a sample. 

Always be polite and pleasant. 
If you meet with rebuffs or ob- 
jections, take it pleasantly; en- 
deavor to deliver your sample, and 
your mission is completed. After 
you have made several distri- 
butions in your town your visits 
will be welcomed. You will learn 
just how manv families are in each 
house, and how many circulars, 
books or samples you need. 

Take a personal interest in the 
results that your distributing will 
bring. Find out what merchants, 
drug stores or other business 
places sell the goods that you are 
advertising; ask the merchants to 
let you know if your distribution 
creates a demand, if you are dis- 
tributing an article which they 
handle. If they acknowledge that 
they have been benefited by it, en- 
deavor to get a testimonial letter 
from them. This will help you to 
procure more business. 

Remember that at all times your 
work is subject to inspection, and 
that one careless or bad job is al- 
most sure to be discovered and 
ruin vour future business. 

Tacking up tin signs, cards and 
banners is also a branch of your 
business and requires careful at- 
tention. Cards, signs, etc., that 
are to be tacked up_ should be 
placed on the outside of stores 
where the goods are sold, on 
fences along traveled streets and 
highways. They should be placed 
above the reach of small boys, 
who seem to delight in tearing 
down everything wittin reach.— 
The Billposter. 


Stronc statements do not make strong 
advertising. 
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8 
SELF RELIANCE AND SUC- 
CESS. 





Advertising success and success 


in other fields depend upon the 
same principles. The following 
lucubration, sent in by one of 


Printers’ INK’s correspondents, 
will, therefore, not be without in- 
terest to those studying how to 
succeed in the advertising line: 

It is personality, an active belief 
in one’s self, joined to good 
business principles, that creates 
the successful man or business. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween conceit and belief in one’s 
self. Conceit is an idea that one 
has developed himself to an 
abnormal degree; that his de- 
velopment is practically completed. 
Belief in one’s self takes into con- 
sideration what has already been 
accomplished — without stopping 
to gloat over it—and manifests an 
undying faith in latent ability to 
meet every emergency. 

No person ever accomplished 
anything of importance or ever 
will achieve any considerable suc- 
cess without being possessed of a 
supreme belief that he can carry 
to completion whatever he at- 
tempts. That this belief may oc- 
casionally manifest itself in a way 
objectionable to the esthetic senses 
of some I do not doubt, but that 
does not change the fact that one 
of the prime elements of success 
is belief in one’s self first, last and 
all the time. Believe in yourself 
and act according to your own 
ideas. You may fail; but you are 
sure to fail if you believe in every 
one else and become a mere copy- 
ist of their ideas. The men who 
lack self confidence will form a 
corduroy road over which the man 
who believes in himself will walk 
to success. 

It is well to study the success- 
ful businesses of the country, but 
aside from a few minor details we 
get but little. We must neces- 
sarily study them from the out- 
side, and to reason inductively 
from effect back to cause or mo- 
tive is mighty uncertain and dan- 
gerous. The greatest value to be 
derived from studying vast en- 
terprises is the courage any suc- 
cess always inspires. The thou- 
sands of failures may be put in a 
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Every success is in a 


few classes. 
class by itself. 
duplicates itself. 

A very powerful factor in de- 
priving young men of the neces- 
sary self-reliance is the almost 
universally accepted statement 
that “geniuses are born, not 
made.” I know this is usually ap- 
plied to poets and artists, but 
wherever the life of a successful 
man is written up the impression 
is left that that man is more or 
less a freak of nature. That he 
was born that way and simply 
could not keep from blossoming 
into a genius. That he was so 
wonderfully endowed with the 
particular talents upon which his 
fame rests that they kept him 
awake nights. As an actual fact, 
the vast majority of those who 
are labeled ‘‘geniuses’” came 
pretty close to being classed as 
blockheads during their youth. 

At some particular time in their 
career they began to experience 
an intense love for some special 
line of activity; to sincerely be- 
lieve in themselves and to work 
diligently. This kind of a com- 
bination—intense love for a par- 
ticular work; supreme belief in 
one’s latent ability, backed up by 
unfaltering effort—will bring suc- 

cess—genius—every time. 

The young man who starts in 
life with a suspicion that possibly 
he is choosing a line of work for 
which nature has not ordained and 
endowed him, will soon reach his 
level—failure. 

The genius of to-day was, at 
some period of his career, denounc- 
ed as a crank, idiot or lunatic be- 
cause he dared to put his own 
ideas to the test. The public will 

call you a fool for attempting any 
new combination of business prin- 
ciples. The public will call you 
a genius when you succeed. 

Believe in  others—especially 
successes—but above all, believe 
in yourself 


Genius never 


THRIFTY. 


Betroti.al notices are published to 
some extent in certain New York news- 
papers. Remark the thoughtfulness of 
the thrifty parent who put the follow- 
ing (names omitted) in the Herald one 
day last week: 

Miss Henrietta ————, daughter of 
——---, the sole manufacturer of the 
———-shirtwaist, to . No 
cards. —Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 
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‘* The Leading Exponent of the | 
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Best Thought of the South.’’ | 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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From the Memphis Commercial 
“The Democracy of Georgia has been fortunate 
in having so able and aggressive an exponent 
of the true faith as THE ATLANTA 
JOURNAL.” 


From the St. Louis Republic 


“THE ATLANTA JOURNAL is the leading 
Democratic paper of Georgia.” 


From the New York Evening Post 
“THE ATLANTA JOURNAL, a Democratic 
paper, has grown to power and prosperity in 
Georgia.” 


From the JacksonviHe Times-Union 


“THE JOURNAL is on top.” 


OM OMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOBOBOMOMOMCECHONOMOMOMOMOMONCHOMOMOMOMOMOM 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Or THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 47, 48, 49 & 59 Tribune 
Building, New York, and 469 The Rookery, Chicago. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR AD- 
VERTISERS. 





Advertisers who wish to illu- 
minate their announcements with 
pictures are often in a quandary 
as to just how to_ proceed. 
Many apply for help to such con- 
cerns as the Soule Photograph 
Company, 338 Washington street, 
Boston, who have _ been adver- 
tisers themselves for many years. 
They have large quarters up one 
flight on Washington street and 
apparently do a business of con- 
siderable magnitude. A _ repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK asked 
Mr. W. B. Everett, the manager, 
if he received many applications 
from advertisers for pictures. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘but it is not 
a large feature of our business 
because the call from an adver- 
tiser is only for one or two pict- 
ures which he wishes to have re- 
drawn to suit his purpose. The 
great bulk of our business con- 
sists in selling photographic re- 
productions of works of art to col- 
lectors and schools. Calls of that 
kind are far more important than 
scattered applications for pictures 
which we receive from adver- 
tisers. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as despising small business. 
I mean to say that the calls from 
advertisers have not yet amount- 
ed to a great deal. I have tricd 
to get advertisers interested. At 
one time I put a page advertise- 
ment in a Chicago trade publica- 
tion, read by advertisers, but the 
returns were not satisfactory. Our 
idea was to get into the hards of 
advertisers copies of our cata- 
logue of photographs. The price 
of our illustrated catalogue is five 
dollars, which is refundec to the 
purchaser, or credited on account, 
upon its safe return to us pro- 
vided it has not been retaincd 
over four weeks. Or a special 
price is made if it is kept for a 
permanent reference. ‘Chis cata- 
logue has sixty pages and gives 
miniature half-tone reproductions 
of 3,600 paintings. If you will 
look over the pages you will sce 
pictures that have been taken by 
advertisers. Here is the picture 
of Queen Louise of Prussia, 
which has been used by the 
‘Queen Quality’ shoe. makers. 
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There is the girl seated with a 
harp in her lap. One of these 
Apollo pictures went to illustrate 
something. If had a copy of 
Munsey’s or McClure’s, I could 
show you perhaps a dozen trade- 
marks or trade figures made 
from our photographs. The 
chariot and four horses adver- 
tising ‘Victor’ coffee was made 
from one of our pictures. An ad 
vertiser wishing to find a picture 
adapted to his needs or imagina- 
tion should have one of our cata- 
logues. Then he can _ sce :ust 
what he wants and order from us 
by number. We have :8.cc0 ¢lif- 
ferent photographs. We sell the 
photographs either mounted or 
unmounted. The price of the 
unmounted, cabinet size, is 15 
cents apiece, larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Once in a while we get 
acall from an advertiser who 
wishes to use the pictures in 
large numbers for premiums, or 
for advertising with prinied mar- 
ter across them, or on the back. 
The Youth’s Companion and the 
San Francisco Call have obtained 
photographs from us for that pur- 


” 
pose. 
—_$+o>—_———_ 
ONE’S OWN ABILITY. 

If you would be _ successful, have 
faith in your own ability. Nothing is 
so essential to a leader in any kind of 
society or business as_ self-confidence. 
Of course, nothing can be accomplished 
without effort, but without confidence 
in one’s ability to succeed there will 
be no effort. Business success has re 
solved itself into a matter of looking 
out for number one, and if one has 
faith in his own works he makes for 
himself a position at the head of the 
procession and retains it by right to 
possession.— Publicity. 

ter 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





YOUNG MAN WANTED TO TRAVEL, 
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SOME OF THE 
“Pig Fellows” 


ERE small advertisers when their ads 
4 first appeared in The Evening Wis- 
consin years ago; they have grown 
to immense proportions since, partly 
because they were good managers, and partly 
because of their wisdom in the selection of 
newspapers of The Evening Wisconsin's class. 

Nowadays too many advertisers plunge 
recklessly without due consideration of ALL 
points of merit in a medium, and do not get 
all the good out of their appropriations. The 
advertiser who considers the character and 
quality of a newspaper's circulation in addi- 
tion to the actual number of copies printed is 
usually the one who gets the most for his 
money. 

The Evening Wisconsin is one of the few 
papers in the United States which is consid- 
ered by advertisers more for the quality of 
circulation than for quantity. Jt is perhaps 
the only paper in the country having that high 
standard of quality, and at the same time 
exceeds all of its contemporaries, even the 
penny papers, in circulation. 

The Evening Wisconsin is sold almost 
entirely by subscription, at two cents per 
copy, and is delivered into the homes every 
day, year in, year out. It is the medium 
every wise advertiser selects, and without 
which the Milwaukee and Wisconsin field 
cannot be properly covered. 
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PRIVATE MAILING CARDS. 





Some misunderstanding seems 
to have arisen in the use of the 
private mailing cards authorized 
by Congress in May, 1898. Print- 
ers and others have sent out cards 
varying in size, weight and color 
from the original specifications, 
but bearing upon the face the 
words: “Private Mailing Card, 
authorized by Act of Congress 
May 19, 1808.” These have been 
held up in the postoffice, and an- 
noyance and delay caused custom- 
ers when, if printers understood 
the law, the trouble could have 
been avoided. The regulations re- 
ferring to private postal cards 
read: 

The size must not be greater 
than 3% inches by 5% inches. In 
weight, the regulations specify 
that they. must weigh about six 
pounds and three ounces to the 
thousand. In color they must 
either be white, cream, light gray 
or light buff. On the address side 
is required to be written, or print- 
ed, the words, “Private Mailing 
Card, authorized by Act of Con- 
gress May 109, 1808,” and in the 
upper right-hand corner must be 
left a space with the words, 
“Place a stamp here”; this to be 
covered with a stamp when card 
is mailed. In the lower left-hand 
corner the following words should 
be printed: “This side is exclu- 
sively for the address.” Nothing 
else than the — superscription, 
which may be either in writing or 
in print, but which must be limited 
to the name and address, and, if 
desired, the occupation or business 
of the addressee, briefly stated, is 
allowable on the address side. In 
all other respects the same regula- 
tions that govern a United States 
postal card govern. 

With directions as explicit as 
this, it would seem that no mis- 
take should be made, but the fol- 
lowing order, issued by the Post- 
master-General on August 22, in- 
dicates otherwise: “The use of 
the words ‘Private Mailing Card’ 
on printed matter or cards which 
do not conform to the conditions 
Prescribed by the Department 
Order No. 354, of June 23, 1899— 
provided for by Act of Congress 
of May 19, 1898—is unauthorized, 
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and the cause of confusion in the 
mails. Postmasters and the pub- 
lic are informed that the use of 
those words on matter which does 
not conform to the conditions of 
the authorized ‘Private Mailing 
Card’ is held to render such mat- 
ter unmailable.” 

If cards of larger size are used, 
intended to bear no writing ex- 
cept the address, they can be 
printed both sides and mailed for 
one cent, but should not carry the 
words, “Private Mailing Card. 
authorized by Act of Congress, 
May 19, 1898."—IJnland Printer. 


See aens 
TRUE ENOUGH. 

Generally speaking, ‘‘the kind-you- 
have-always-used” style of recommen- 
dation is most effective with women; 
while a man is constantly looking for 
something better than he has ever had, 
and if he cannot find it, he goes to 
work and invents it.—Fame. 


eo 
A BARGAIN OFFERED. 

Editor--Well, young woman if the 
story suits me I will pay you fifteen 
dollars for it. 

Young Lady Author (persuasively) 
Oh, come, now. Buy it without reading 
it and I’li let you have it for ten.— 
Brooklyn Life. 
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Can find plenty of sport this fall at the 
many lakes and rivers along the Saint Paul 
& Duluth R.R. If you are not acquainted 
with the many resorts on this road, drop a 
lineto GC. E&. STONE, 
GENCRAL Pasetncen AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















RATHER ATTRACTIVE, 
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The Philadelphia 
Evening 
Bulletin 


Average Circulation 

for August I 13,580 
COPIES PER DAY. 

Average Circulation 


for September I 10,777 


COPIES PER DAY. 
Average Circulation 


for October, I 16,744 


COPIES PER DAY. 





The BULLETIN’S circulation figures do not include 
damaged or unsold copies. 











The following statement shows the actual circulation of THE 
BULLETIN for each day in the month of October, 1899: 


1....Sunday 2 oer SIZ AIO { Bh scs0008 114,080 
Pucca 110,-78 | 12......117,270 | 22....Sunday 

: aonb Eseo7o | 2%.....+. s06.G41 | $3.2... 111,492 
eae E%4,700 | £40.....<.05 S1G,676 | 24.2.4... 108,711 
Bie suas 140,034 | 15....Sunday  cuwiee 110,180 
Daniciocae ieege | £6... £25,906 | 20. ....<'<< 107,294 
7-+++++.142,901 > Serer EEG,29O | BF sevice sc 106,032 
8....Sunday Sees SESGOt | BS. 5.0500 112,112 
Recaaew $14,466 | 10.....: 117,740 | 29....Sunday 
Pieces 126,768 | eee a ee .106,979 

Dhesiciewesansesewes 106,718 


Average for October 


116,744 copies per day. 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation figures do not include damaged 
or unsold copies. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 3, 1899. 
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Buffalo Courier a... 
Buffalo Enquirer 


have a combined circulation 
exceeding 


85,000 DAILY 


(CUARANTEED.) 


Sworn detailed statements of cir- 
culation issued monthly. These 
papers cover the C7zty of Luffalo 
and lWestern New York thor- 
oughly. 

The low rate per thousand cir- 
culation asked makes this the 
CHEAPEST ADVERTISING PROPOSITION 
in New York State Daities out- 
side of Manuattan IsLanp. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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MADAME J. A. MAYS. 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF AN 
IMMEDIATE SUCCESS—-NO EARLY 
FAILURES—THE RETURNS FROM 
VARIOUS MEDIUMS—A QUARTER 
PAGE THE IDEAL SIZE—KEYING— 
CUTTING OUT ADS AND ITS DIS- 
ADVANTAGES — UNSATISFACTORY 
EXPERIENCE WITH PROGRAMMES, 
CARDS AND CALENDARS—EXPENDI- 
TURE $25,000—OTHER DETAILS, 


When the representative of 
Printers’ INK recently called 
upon Madame J. A. Mays, the 
well-known dealer in __ toilet 
specialties, at her parlors, 240 
Fifth Avenue, New York, that 
lady cordially greeted him with 
the remark: 

“T don’t believe that you can 
meet a warmer advocate of and 
firmer believer in the efficiency of 
advertising, even in this great city 
of advertisers, than I am. I am 
do:ng a large business to-day, have 
warm friends and customers on 
both sides of the ocean, and have 
been able to lay aside rather a tidy 
little sum, and it is all the reward 
of advertising. I began less than 
ten years ago, with no trade and 
no capital, and these results are to 
be credited entirely to advertising 
—advertising alone, except that 
my advertisements were always 

properly backed. By this I mean 
that my goods possessed all the 
merit claimed for them, and that I 
never made a_ statement or a 
promise which I did not literally 
liv e up to. 

“T began my present business in 
Chicago, in 1891, taking parlors 
in the Auditorium Hotel. I im- 
mediately placed liberal advertise- 
ments in the dailies, both of that 
city and of this, and also selected 
a number of magazines. People 
say that it is not good in business 
to meet success from the start, 
but that has been my experience. 
I can readily understand that the 
beginner who encounters set-backs 
is likely to become more prudent 
and cautious, and that such an ex- 
perience can be made very valu- 
able. Ihave had to get along 
without this, however, but I took 
extra good care not to acquire 
what you men call ‘a swelled 
head.’ My business steadily ex- 
panded from the very start. 
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“I soon recognized that the only 
cosmopolitan market in America 
was New York. It became my 
ambition to do business with the 
best people in two hemispheres, 
and I saw that if I settled in this 
city I could accomplish this. I 
therefore removed to New York 
in 1893, and now count among my 
patrons the leading actresses, so- 
ciety women and celebrities of 
London, Paris, Brussels, New 
York, Chicago and other cities. I 
find it necessary to treat most of 
my clientele myself—they will not 
allow me to delegate it. So I am 
forced to make a trip to Europe 
every year, spending some months 
there. And some of my cus- 
tomers actually follow me from 
here to Europe and from Europe 
here. These receive treatment. 
In my toilet specialties, which do 
not require to be personaly ad- 
ministered, I have built up an 
enormous trade almost entirely 
through advertising, and these are 
called for from all parts of the 
world, showing what a_ broad 
general circulation the magazines 
have.” 

“You say almost entirely?” 
queried the reporter. 

“By that I mean that some of 
my trade comes through personal 
recommendation. But even that 
part ought to be credited to adver- 
tising.” 

“What advertis:ng do you do at 
presen nt?” 

“I have the same policy which 
I adopted at the beginning, the 
only difference being that I use 
more publications. For instance, 
I do not use the dailies through- 
out the week to any extent, but I 
use the Sunday issues rather 
liberally. I have selected the most 
popular ones, not only in New 
York, but in many of the leading 
cities, and three times a year, at 
least, I give each of them from 
one to two full columns. The re- 
maining Sundays I contract for 
from fifty to one hundred lines 
double column.” 

“And the magazines?” 

“My plan with about eighteen 
of the leading ones is to divide 
them into three classes, and each 
class goes in every three months, 
so that each of these magazines 
contains my ad four times a year. 
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My returns from Munsey’s have 
been so remarkably good that 
lately I made a yearly contract, 
not being able to resist. Mc- 
Clure’s, Scribner's, Harper's, the 
Cosmopolitan, Modes and Fabrics 
and the Century have been good 
seconds, always paying me well. 
Wanamaker’s. new magazine, 
Everybody's, has also been a gold 
mine. Among publications very 
little behind these, I may mention 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Pear- 
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proved efficient and so did Fash- 
tons. 


“What was your space in 
these?” 
“A quarter of a_ page or its 


equivalent usually—display. My 
idea is to take the proper space to 
tell your story in properly. If 
you have anything to tell that is 
worth while, people will read it. 
I do not believe in spreading your 
story too much, nor in the other 
I have oc- 





















PERSONAL ATTRACTIVENESS 


Introduce me to a woman 
who. likes homeliness, who 


| admires a wrinkled, parched 


seamed skin, who is satisfied 
with the a in her appear- 

ance at 40, and _smiles that the 
once youthful, firm,rosy cheeks 
have given wey to relaxed 
muscles, crepe, brown, moth 
patched sallowness. Nosuch 
Comdition ne exist, 

and no loving, lovable, care- 

fully groomed woman can be 
happy and realize that to- 


extreme of skimping. 


morrow her days of winning | 


and being won are over, that 
she though spiritually young 
cannot consult her murror 
without that awful realization, 


casionally taken full 
pages, and _ quite 
often half pages, but 
I find that the quar- 
ter page is best.” 
‘How have you 
been enabled to esti- 
mate the value of 
publicati ons?” 
“Through my key- 
ing and my judg- 
ment. My keying 
has always been of 
the simplest kind, the 
use of my initials 


BEFORE “My f 


ace ,is becoming old, 
wrinkles encircle my brow, the telltale crow’s feet form a fan 
around my eyes, I cannot smile as I behold myself, I pose no 
more before my reflection with a girlish pride, my heart sinks 


and full given name. 
Thus, Julia for one 
publication, Julia A. 


down deep and I admit with my looks 1 am gussé, yet in mymind, | for another, Z. A. 


health and actions, | am but a girl.” 


TUE RESCUE.—A woman has discovered a process for 
the renewal of youth in seamed, aged, or prematurely wrinkled on. 
faces. Removes all wrinkles, lines, or traces of age; 20 to 40 
years drop from the face like a mantle from your shoulders. Thou- 
sands here and abroad have tasted the sweets of restored youth 
in appearance, and physicians». nme 


consider the art one of the | 
greatest achievements of the 
century. Small pox pits, 
marks, scars, wrinkles, blem- 
tshes of every nature disap- 
pear and a beautiful swan-like 
complexion, youthful contour, 
plump, round, full cheeks are 
guaranteed. llustrated 
Beauty Book with photo- 
graphs before and after treat. 
ment, testimonials, physicians’ 
certificates of endorsement, 
sent for roc. Free consulta- 
tion. Reference at parlors. 
Work guaranteed. 


“MADAME J. A. MAYS, 
140 dagen Avenue, N. Y., U.S. A. 





for a third and so 
I do not be- 
lieve in department 
numbers or wrong 

eg street addresses, as 
; to my mind _ they 
may throw discredit 
on the whole ad. 
But really I have 
had little need for 
keying; fully nine- 
tenths of my corre- 
spondents state the 
name of the publica- 
tion. In fact most 
of them clip the ad 


AFTER out and send it 





son’s, the Strand, local edition, 
good; Canada edition extra good; 
Leslie’s Weekly, Harper's Weekly, 
Town Topics and Vogue. I can’t 
distinctly recall returns in the 
Ladies’ World and the Woman's 
Home Companion, but do remem- 
ber that the Puritan was not as 
good as Munsey, and I was not in 
the Quaker. The Canada edition 
of the Delineator was excellent; 
the local one not quite so good. 
Costume Royale and Le Bon Ton 


back to me, though 
I have often wished they wouldn't 
do this!” 

“Why, what difference can that 
make ?”’ 

“Perhaps, generally, not very 
much. But it is possible, where 
such magazines continue to be 
read by others, that the adver- 
tiser may lose an occasional order 
if his ad has been clipped out. 
Here is a_ letter,” and Madame 
Mays picked one from a number in 
a desk drawer to one side, “which 
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I received from Shanghai, China, 
within the past two weeks. The 
lady sends me an order, and tells 
me it is from an ad of mine in 
a Cosmopolitan of 1894, which 
she has just been reading. Now, 
if my ad had been clipped from 
that copy no such order could 
have come.” 

“Have you tried the religious 
press, Madame?” 

“Only limitedly. The results 
were not satisfactory.” 

‘““No other classes?” 

“Very few. I have had some 
experience in programmes. Con- 
trary to expectations, results were 
unsatisfactory. I made a yearly 
contract and was in seven, repre- 
senting the best theaters, for that 
pe riod.” 

“Have you ever tried novelties ?’ 

“Early in my experience I ran 
to fancy calendars and cards. I 
found they entirely diverted the 
minds of the receivers and that 
I obtained no benefits.” 

“TI presume that you must have 
circularized extensively, as supple- 
<7 to your advertising.” 

No; I have never circularized. 
I always have had a booklet and 
this has always been mailed to 
those who called for it or who 
answered any of my ads. No, my 
returns from advertising were so 
satisfactory that I never felt the 
need of circularizing.” 

“About how much do you yearly 
expend in advertising?” 

“I have never spent less than 
$10,000 a year, and of late years 
the sum_ has always been very 
close to $25,000.” 

“T think you certainly have 
cause to be satisfied with your ad- 
vertising experience, Madame. ‘i 
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“None more so. I have been 
busy ever since I began—profitably 
busy. They tell me we have had 
some bad years during the past 
six. They never struck me. 
have advertised through them all, 
and during that time my business 
has more than doubled.” 

J. W. ScHwartz. 


In connection with the fore- 
going article, the following para- 
graph from the National Adver- 
tiser is interesting and, perhaps, 
indicative of the good faith of a 
number of such interviews: 

Julia Mays, facial artist, of 240 Fifth 
avenue, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, showing liabilities of $24,073, 
and assets of $1,483. Mrs. Mays has 
been involved in much litigation of late. 
Numerous judgments have been en- 
tered against her, and her property has 
been attached by the sheriff. Her 
largest creditors are Roger V. Bonnell, 
of Mount Vernon, $2,800, for rent; Ed- 
win B. Byington, of Buffalo, $11,000; 
Ella J. Fox, of 100 West Eighty-first 
street, $4,000, money advanced; Helen 
Davis, $1,000, and Anna Trumbull, 
$1,000. All of these claims are dis- 
puted by the petitioner. The only 
available assets are: Stock, $50; money 
in bank, $269, and a safe worth $2 
These have been attached by the sheriff, 
as has some of the $569 of personal 
ete claimed as exempt under the 
ew. 


———- +<e> ~-—— 
BUTTON ADVERTISING IN ENG- 
LAND. 


“Englishmen are just beginning to 
eopromste this method of advertising,” 
said Mr. Jones, of the Whitehead & 
Hoag Company, yesterday. “A few 
years ago, before we opened our Lon- 
don office, a firm in that city bought a 
large consignment of celluloid match 
safes from us for distribution as adver- 
tisements. ‘lhe public was unused to 
receiving such wseaiiios free and offer- 
ed to pay for them. As a result the 
firm took to selling them, and, although 
they bore the advertisement of the firm 
on the back, they sold rapidly. The 
English have become more up to date 
of late years, however.”—Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times 


Office, 





o. 10 Spruce St., New York, 
THE -_ P. ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


keeps on file the leading daily and weekly papers and monthly 
magazines; is authorized to receive and forward advertisements at 
the same rate demanded by the publishers and is at all times glad 


to exhibit copies and quote prices. 
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ADVERTISING PARSONS’ 
AMMONIA. 


A HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE THAT IS 
WELL AND WIDELY ADVERTISED— 
NEWSPAPERS AND STREET CARS 
ARE USED—HOUSE TO HOUSE 
SAMPLING—THE CAREFUL WORK 
—NO MAGAZINES USED—PRETTY 
CARDS IN THE “ “1” ROADS. 








The other day I sought out Mr. 
W. D. Reed, the advertising man- 
ager for the Columbia Chemical 
Company, in Sedgwick street, 
Brooklyn. He is the gentleman 
who is responsible for the dainty 
advertising of Parsons’ 
Household Ammonia, which may 
be seen in all the street cars and 
“L” roads, and which is also 
being pushed in the leading news- 





Household Ammonia all over the 


country. Our present plan is to 
go into a town and carefully 
‘sample’ it with small bottles 


and a booklet of explanatory liter- 
ature showing the uses for am- 
monia, and laying stress on the 
superiority of our brand. Having 
introduced it into the house, we 
then advertise it in the local pa- 
pers, taking spaces ranging from 
four inches single to seven inches 
double. We then take hold of the 
street car work, and by this time 
the local dealers have heard 
enough about our goods, and had 
a sufficient number of calls for 
them to feel satisfied about stock- 
ing up. But we don’t stop when 
we have sold the goods. We have 
to keep on selling, and once we 








\'C.C.PARSONS HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA 


jurious to skin or linens. 

















C C PARSONS jeHOLD | MONA. 


Is free from the injurious alkali which makes 
ordinary ammonia skin-biting and generally de | 
structive; is stronger, therefore more economical 
to use. Introduced 1876. 








TWO STREET CAR CARDS, 


papers of New England at the 
present time. 

Mr. Reed received the ambassa- 
dor of the Little Schoolmaster 
with great courtesy, and though at 
first he professed that he did not 
have anything of interest to say, I 
soon found myself deeply interest- 
ed in what he told me. First asked 
about his newspaper work, Mr. 
Reed said: 

“We have done considerable 
newspaper work ever since we 
first introduced the Household 
Ammonia in 1876. But it is only 
of recent years that we have made 
any strenuous efforts to introduce 
the article generally to the nation. 
From a purely local business we 
have gradually spread out until 
to-day you: can find Parsons’ 





capture a place we never surren- 
der it to a rival. We keep up the 
advertising for a while and then 
gradually diminish it, but always 
keep some going, so as not to lose 
the effect of our previous efforts.” 

“Have you advertised in any of 
the magazines?” 

“No, and we don’t think it 
would pay us to do so. We do 
a large amount of street car adver- 
tising, both in winter and sum- 
mer, allthough I don’t think the 
cars are worth as much in sum- 
mer.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, in the first place, a lot 
of the people who buy our goods 
go away in the summer time, and 
in the second place I don’t think 
that the passengers in a car are 











nearly so much interested in the 
ads in summer as in the winter. A 
large percentage ride just for the 
air, to get the outing, and they are 
too busy watching passing objects 
to take any stock in the signs over 
their heads.” 

“You have some pretty signs 
in the cars, I notice?’ 

“Yes, they are both pretty and 
profitable. We know that they 
are influencing trade for us, and 
we hear them much talked about. 
The one in which Cupid is whis- 
pering in a girl’s ear is well liked, 
but not so much as the other one 
where the maiden holds a bottle 
of our ammonia in each out- 
stretched hand. The coloring in 
each card is very dainty. I believe 
in doing advertising right if you 
do it at all. I think the better I 
can make my ads the more effect- 
ive they will be, hence the cost 
never interferes with their excel- 
lence. There is scarcely a year 
that I do not exceed my appro- 
priation on this account, but I do 
not regret it in the end.” 

“Are your goods handled ex- 
clusively by grocers?” 

“By no means. A great many 
druggists keep them and they are 
to be found in all the department 
stores. And that brings me to an 
interesting point. You will never 
see Parsons’ Household Ammonia 
advertised by a department store, 
or exposed for sale on its bargain 
counter. Yet they all keep it, but 
are under agreement with us not 
to cut the price. Hence they 
never advertise our goods, al- 
though they do often advertise the 
cheaper brands of ammonia. But 
the advertising of cheap goods 
does not seem to hurt the sale 
of ours. The department store 
sales are very satisfactory.” 

“You prepare your own adver- 
tising matter, Mr. Reed?’ 

Yes, and souoetiion is done 
under my personal supervision. 
have been here for years and have 
grown quite enthusiastic over our 
advertising. You must know that 
it is a very hard matter to wean 
a housewife from the use of soap 
and get her to use ammonia in- 
stead. The only way to do it is to 
educate her in its uses. Why, 
many women used to think that 
ammonia would irritate the skin 
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and spoil their hands. They would 
use our article sparingly as if 

afraid to handle it. But when a 
woman knows just what House- 
hold Ammonia is, andthe great aid 
it is in household work, she uses 
four bottles where she used to use 
one. She finds that it is excellent 
in the bath also, and a great pre- 
venter of perspiration odors, as 
well as a promoter of health 
through cleanliness.” 

“Reverting to your newspaper 
advertising, Mr. Reed, are you 
going to cover the entire coun- 
try?” 

“Yes, but not all at once. We 
always like to concentrate our ef- 
forts on one State or number of 
States. At present our field is 
New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Delaware. We are 
always doing something, and we 
do it on the principle I have de- 
scribed to you. 

‘Do you read Printers’ INK 
at all?” 

“Tt is my little office companion. 
I won’t say that I read it when I 
have nothing else to do. I often 
read it when perhaps I should be 
doing something else. But I con- 
sider myself busy while perusing 
it, for it is part of every advertis- 
ing man’s duty to read it.” 

Joun S. Grey. 


—_ A 

THE newspaper overflows with inter- 
est; it is the pulse of the community, 
and there isn’t in all the world a bet- 
ter method of reaching the public than 
through its columns.—-Saginaw (Mich.) 
Evening News. 
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A TURNSTILE AND SHOWCASE COMBINATION 
DOORWAY USED BY A BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 
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CRADLE BANK ADVERTISING. 


In the paragraphs that follow Mr. 
W. H. Wright, the “ electric printer,” 
of Buffalo, N. Y., gives an account of 
some advertising methods used to keep 
before the public eye a charity to 
which Mr. Wright is much attached. 
Mr. Wright fails to say that the 
“ Cradle News” he mentions is pub- 
lished free by himself, and that he is the 
moving spirit of the whole enterprise, 
evidences of modesty that make his 
story none the less interesting: 

Even in the field of charity may be 
found a competition so keen as to ren- 
der necessary the adoption of unusual! 
means of calling attention to the work 
in hand. 

The Fresh Air Mission and the 
Fresh Air Mission Hospital of Buffalo 
are two separately incorporated bodies 
existing under one management. The 
work of the first is that of providing a 
two-weeks’ outing on the Lake Shore 
to the poor children of the city. Its 
farm of forty-seven acres at Angola, 
N. Y. (named Cradle Beach), affords 
a means of building up both health 
and character in the children it enter- 
tains, their ages ranging from five to 
twelve years; while that of the latter 
is the free treatment of babies suffer- 
ing with cholera infantum. In both 
instances the pour only are considered 
and without cost to them. The hos- 
pital is familiarly known as the “ Ba- 
bies’ Life-Saving Station,” and is situ- 
ated on the shores of Lake Erie at 
Athol Springs, a few miles from Buff- 
alo. The financial support necessary 
to conduct these noble charities is an 
item of no smal] consequence, and as 
the city has not yet recognized the 
mission in its appropriations, the cost 
of the work must be raised by volun- 
tary contributions. 

To make known the merits of any 
particular charity, state its needs and 
solicit funds, is generally accomplished 
by means of newspaper appeals, cir- 
culars mailed direct or by personal 
solicitation. The experience of the 
management named was satisfying so 
far as it went, but was not as far- 
reaching as necessary. It is a well 
known fact that people of moderate 
circumstances and even those who 
sometimes experience hardships them- 
selves, are liberal contributors to the 
wants of those less fortunate. It was 
to give this class an opportunity for 
voluntary giving that the writer in 
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1893 invented the cradle banks, which 
are little wooden receptacles made in 
the form of an old-fashioned box 
cradle, in keeping, as will be noticed, 
with the name of the outing farm, 
Cradle Beach. A sample bank was 
placed, and in one half day it collected 
$6.30. This test demonstrated its 
worth, and a large number were at 
once made and placed in prominent 
business places. They are out during 
the summer season of about eight 
weeks, and since their introduction 
have collected nearly $15,000. This 
represents money which the Mission 
would not have received were it not 
for the cradie banks, as the deposits 
are mainly small sums, dropped in on 
impulse of the moment, and which 
few would send to headquarters. 

A chief virtue of the cradle banks, 
however, is the means they afford for 
voicing the needs of the mission. 
Wires are arched over each bank and 
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to these are attached and frequently 
changed a series of illustrated cards, 
showing actual scenes at mission and 
hospital. Appropriate text serves to 
convey to the public some idea of the 
work and the moneys needed. In this 
way each bank is an effective “stand- 
ng ad” for the mission, both in the 
sense of bearing printed matter and 
by its own silent appeal, collecting 
from small givers and reminding large 
contributors. 

The daily press of Buffalo does 
much to keep the people informed, 
and this with the co-operation of bank- 
holders and people assures success. 

To give zest to the work of bank- 
holders prizes are offered for the larg- 
est season collection. Special weeks 
have proven a great success, such as 
“bicycle week,” when wheelmen are 
expected to contribute ; “nickel weeks” 
—one in 1895 yielding $500.32—while 
a “penny week” in 1894 brought in 


$422.99. The penny week of the pres- 





























ent season probably outclasses all rec- 
ords for voluntary giving, the remark- 
able sum of $852.13 being collected 
from 250 banks. The advertising for 
this special week was very thorough. 
Twenty-five thousand pennies were cir- 
culated bearing a printed label, “ Put 
me in a penny week cradle bank.” 
They were much sought after as sou- 
venirs and nickels took their places in 
the banks. Cards in the street cars, 
billboard artotypes, restaurant checks 
and generous newspaper space all aid- 
ed in the happy result. Three prizes 
offered bankholders for largest collec- 
tion, greatest number of pennies and 
heaviest collection, respectively, stimu- 
lated their interest to a marked de- 
gree. Thecollection weighed nearly 600 
pounds, being made up largely of pen- 
nies, of which there were 35,000. Dur- 
ing the week a party of newspaper men 
accompanied a carload of “little fresh 
airs” on their way to Cradle Beach. 
Each representative bore an immense 
tag fashioned after the one attached to 
each child, and though they were ona 
trip of duty a spirit of enjoyment was 
entered into that made it difficult to 
tell which was having the better time 
—the fresh air children or the “chil- 
dren of larger growth.” This trip did 
much in the way of opportunity to 
record fact, and the stories devoted to 
the mission and its workings were 
complete and convincing. 

A small sheet entitled “Cradle 
Bank News,” devoted to the interests 
of bank-holders and “ published with- 
out cost to the mission,” also aided in 
maintaining interest. 

Another successful means employed 
this summer is that of a street piano 
which plays “fresh airs only.” This 
is incased in a cloth-covered frame in 
imitation of a cradle bank, and is in 
charge of two young men who take up 
a collection, using the small cradle 
banks for this purpose. Amounts 
varying from ten to twenty-five dollars 
are collected daily. 

With all these plans of advertising, 
however, there is keen competition, 
and it rests largely with the promoters 
whether or not proper support is given. 
In the case of Buffalo’s Fresh Air 
Mission it may be said that a most 
gratifying success has followed its gen- 
erous uses of advertising media, and 
its course is recommended to workers 
in similar lines. 

———— +e 


Ir is easy to protest too much in an adver- 
Isement, 
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UTILIZING THE POSTAL CARD. 

“In crossing over to Liverpool a 
couple of months ago,” said a guest at 
one of the hotels, “I noticed that our 
dinner bills of fare were printed on 
cards especially designed for mailing. 
On the back were several ruled lines 
for the address, a place to affix a penny 
stamp and the usual inscription, stating 
that they could be mailed under the 
present laws of the International Postal 
Union. It struck me as being a par- 
ticularly good idea, and one that could 
be advantageously adopted by hotels 
and restaurants almost anywhere. A 
traveler, for example, in passing through 
New Orleans, would be glad to send 
some such souvenir to his friends at 
home, especially when it involved no 
trouble beyond writing an address and 
pasting on a stamp. I was_ surprised 
during a very brief stay in Europe to 
see how generally the post-card scheme 
was being used for advertising pur- 
poses. Almost every business house of 
any consequence had cards containing 
pictures of the store—sometimes o 
the exterior and sometimes of odd 
nooks and corners’ inside, most of 
them handsomely done. They had a 
space in the corner for the stamp, and 
were certainly inexpensive when printed 
in large quantities. Such souvenirs 
are wrapped up with every package and 
thousands of them must find their way 
into the mails. In Berlin several of the 
large shops have rooms fitted up 
especially for addressing and posting 
these cards. They are in charge of 
attendants who have a supply of dif- 
ferent varieties on hand, which they 
furnish gratuitously to anybody who 
asks. They also sell stamps and receive 
the cards for mailing after they are ad- 
dressed. Big, comfortable tables are 
equipped with pens, ink and blotters, and 

observed that the rooms were full 
of people at all hours of the day.’’- 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ignii ose 
ROMANCE OF AN AD. 

Two sisters who had been separated 
for twenty-six. years were reunited in 
Belleville, N. J., the other day through 
a newspaper advertisement. The  sis- 
ters are Mrs. Dennis McCarthy, of 
Relleville, and Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Ginnis, of Denmore street. Twenty-six 
years ago last April Mrs. McCarthy, 
who then lived in Brooklyn, left that 
city to make her home in Boston. Her 
sister, who was then a Miss McConville, 
had gone to Ireland. Mrs. McGinnis 
recently started in to advertise exten- 
sively. Mrs. Charles Warren, of Ful- 
ton street, Brooklyn, a niece of the sis- 
ters, noticed one of the advertisements 
and, knowing Mrs. McCarthy’s address, 
communicated with her. The reunion 
quickly followed. Friends of the sis- 
ters held a reception in Belleville.— 
New York Sun. 





+> —— 

ADVERTISING is not an exact science. 
Neither is medicine nor housekeeping. 
But we rely unon the doctor’s opinion 
because he has given his time and all 
his ability to the study of medicine. 
We depend upon our home-makers for 
limitless comfort and happiness. So 
also the people who have made a study 
and a business of advertising, form a 
class with whom it is profitable to 
reckon.—Bates. 
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ADVERTISING POINTS. 


The Roswell (N. M.) Record gives 
the following sarcastic advice to adver- 
tisers: 

If possible, get in a little dig at your 
competitor. That shows you have re- 
spect for yourself—and his goods. 

Always insist on your ad being in 
black type. It doesn’t cost any more, 
and makes up for what you didn’t tell. 

Never mention prices in your ads. 
People don’t care anything about gains. 

Never take pains to write an unus- 
ual fabric in good letters. You know 
what it is. and all printers should be 
mind readers. 

Never take a white piece of paper 
and write your ads legibly—it is time 
thrown away. The printer is hired to 
read any old thing. 

you spend ten cents in adver- 
tising, you ought to make 2 hundred 
dollars out of it. That is reasonable 
and a good business proposition. 

Never give the printer any latitude 
in getting up your ads. His lifetime 
experience is worthless, and your taste 
is better than his, anyhow. 

Alwavs wait till the last minute be- 
fore you send in your copy. The 
printer then has lots of time to study 
out display and get up an attractive ad. 

Always insist that your ad be_ top 
column next to reading matter. That 
lets the printer onto the fact that you 
know a few things, and makes him dis- 
posed to favor you when he can. 

Always kick when your advertising 
bill is presented. The publisher doesn’t 
know that advertising makes every 
business, and you should impress on 
him that money spent to benefit your- 
self is charity to him. 

Never reveal the fact that you know 
that no expenditure of money is so sure 
of return many fold as that spent in 
advertising. If the publisher knew you 
was aware of it, it might make him 
feel too important. 

+ -+>— 
7. - — & 

The city Y. M. C. A. does a great 
deal of advertising. They issue the 
usual bills and pamphlets and the like 
but have lately originated a new style. 
Many of the wholesale houses and 
manu factories use a small envelope in 
which is inserted the weekly wages of 
the employees. The Y. M. C. A. has 
been given the privilege of putting an 
ad on these envelopes calling attention 
to the advantages of the association, the 
lecture course and educational classes. 
Tn many of the foundries and manu- 
factories a labor ticket is used by the 
employees giving a statement of time 
used in making different articles and 
the amount of material used. The as- 
sociation has been given the privilege 
of putting their ad on these tickets al- 
so.—-Dubuque (Ta.) Telegraph. 





An advertisement is something like 
a mechanic’s tool. You would not ex- 
pect a dull saw to do good work, nor 
to bore a clean hole with a broken 
auger. A dull pick makes slow work, 
a plow that does not scour turns up 
little soil; so a meaningless, unattractive 
advertisement does injustice to your 
store, to your ability as a business man, 
narrows your sphere of business, and is 
an unprofitable servant.—D, T. Mallet. 
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KINGSTON SIGNS. 

Perhaps the largest and handsomest 
signboards ever erected in this State are 
those recently built on the upper side 
of the Colonial City Traction Company’s 
subway, near the West Shore station at 
Kingston, advertising Dr. David Ken- 
nedy’s Favorite Remedy. The signs are 
separated by the West Shore railroad 
tracks, the upper one being one hundred 
and eighty-four feet long, and the lower 
one measuring two hundred and thirty- 
four feet. Each sign is eight feet high, 
and built of matched and planed boards 
fastened to twelve-foot cedar posts, both 
signs covering nearly three thousand 
square feet. The lettering on each 
board is divided into panels, which have 
“Favorite Remedy” painted in bright 
yellow letters on a dul black ground. 
About twenty feet from each end is an 
immense portrait of Dr. Kennedy, 
painted in oil. The portraits are ex- 
cellent likenesses. These portraits from 
the neck up stand cut out in bold relief 
six and one-half feet above the sign- 
board proper, and produce a startling 
and attractive effect. Under each_por- 
trait, written in fac simile is “David 
Kennedy, M. D.” On a white ground 
from the pictures to the end of the 
board is painted in plain black gothic 
letters the sentence: “Dr. Kennedy 
says if the name is not Favorite Rem- 
edy, then refuse it. This line is 
taken from Dr. Kennedy’s book. Be- 
tween the portrait of Dr. Kennedy and 
the center panel are the words: “For 
the kidneys, liver, bladder and blood.” 

Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman. 








A PHILADELPHIAN’S SCHEME, 

A correspondent_ writes: 

George Kelly, Philadelphia’s house- 
furnishing man, recently hit upon a 
scheme for advertising his branch store 
in Kensington, a manufacturing suburb, 
which took better than he had reckon- 
ed. <A four hundred dollar library suit 
was placed in the window, with a card 
saying the outfit would be awarded 
the club receiving the greatest number 
of votes before a certain date. It was 
not long before dozens ot clubs had 
members stationed all around the dis- 
trict, buttonholing pedestrians to go 
inside and cast a vote for “our club.’ 
Every name was voted, but none twice. 
It was not necessary to make a pur- 
chase in order to vote, either, and 
nearly 200,000 votes were cast. During 
the closing week of the contest, the 
clubs paraded the streets behind bands, 
imploring people to vote by means of 
transparencies. The popularity of the 
scheme will be best understood when 
it is known that the largest hall avail- 
able was necessary to accommodate 
the friends of the Magnolia Club, who 
were the victors. The orang 
speech was delivered by Mr. Leland M. 
Williamson, who some years ago electri- 
fied the Quaker City with the bold and 
excellent advertising he did in Phila- 
delphia newspapers for Geo. Kelly and 
for the steamer ‘‘Republic.” 

_— — 

In advertising, as in vegetation, you 
must plant and watch the growth there- 
of, carefully watering, pruning and 
caring for the plant generally, until it 
blooms and bears fruit.—Liquor Trades’ 
Review, New York, 























NOTES. 


A TAILor advertises: The very people 
who have the least money to spend are 
the ones my clothing means most to. 

THERE is a paper published in _ New 

ee Cit called the Great Round 

Vorld. te must be a pretty good paper, 
we during the year 1899 it had an 
average issue of more than 17,000 
copies weekly. 


THE automatic addressing machines 


used by Printers’ Ink, and ae 
factured by Wallace & ‘Company, 
Warren street, New York, are Phe 


universally adopted over the country. 
Publishers report satisfactory work 
and large savings. No type is used in 
this system. 

A WESTERN merchant placed a grind- 
in front of his store for the 


stone 

gratuitous use of the public. The store 
hears this legend: “‘While you keep 
your nose to our grindstone, don’t keep 


your eyes off the cutlery display in our 


window.”— Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Tradesman, 
Recetvep: The Process Year Book 


r 1899 (Penrose’s Pictorial Annual). 
A Review of the Graphic Arts. Vol. 
V, 108 pp., text: 7x10 inches on wood- 
cut paper, with 78 supplements and 53 
illustrations in “the text. Edited by 
William Gamble; orice $1.50 post 
paid. Sole American agents, Tennant 
and Ward, New York. 

A NOVEL proposition has been made 
to the Cumberland City Council by a 
merchant of Pittsburg, who proposes 
ro place iron waste paper boxes in the 
streets of Cumberland at convenient 
points free of cost if the privilege is 
granted him of having his advertise- 
ment on the boxes. The Council has 
accepted.— Baltimore News. 

J. N.. Brittain, jeweler, 22 Geary 
street, San Francisco, Cal., sends a card 
in which are punched a series of holes 
showing sizes of rings. If this card 
were gotten up in attractive form it 
should be a good ad for a mail-order 
jeweler and would enable the buyer to 
determine the proper size of ring by 
merely inserting the finger in the proper 
hole.—Advertising Experience. 

Mr. Tuomas M. Crark has been pro- 
moted from the position of advertising 
manager of the Courier and ‘Enquirer 
to that of business manager, vice George 
T. Smith, resigned. It is stated that 
Mr. Smith is in ill-health and will take 
a rest for several months. Mr. Clark 
brings large experience to his new posi- 
tion, and his eye" is well earned. 

Buffalo (N. Y:.) Commercial. 

A FIRM in Alveny, N. Y., recently 
sent an advertisement_to La Presse, a 
newspaper printed in Montreal, and “by 
return mail received the following: 
“Replying to your favor of the 8th in- 
stant, we are sorry to say that we do 
not publish any advertisement having 
for its object the immigration of our 


people to the United States. ours 
truly, La Presse.’’—Des Moines (Ja.) 
Leader. 

So FAMILIAR has become the Pru- 


dential Insurance Company’s utilization 
of the Rock of Gibraltar in its adver- 
tisements as a means of measuring the 
company's strength that the company, 
esire 


believing there is a widespread 
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to learn more about Gibraltar than is 
generally known, has just issued a book- 
let giving a history of the famous 
fortress. Handsome half-tone pictures 
of both the interior and exterior of 
the rock are shown and many facts are 


told regarding the great fortress.— 
Chicago (Ill.) Chronicle. 
Jupce  Livincston, of Lancaster 


County, Pa., has decided that a supple- 
ment issued with a newspaper is a_ part 
of the newspaper itself. his opinion 
was expressed in the case of_the Lan- 
caster Intelligencer vs. the County of 
Lancaster. The county commissioners 
refused to pay the publisher of the paper 
for printing the election proclamation, 
on the ground that it was printed on a 
loose supplement sheet, and was not a 
part of the regular paper. The pub- 
lishers sued for payment, and got judg- 
ment in their favor.—Chariton (la.) 
Herald. 

A Boston correspondent of the Ad- 


visor, New York, writes to that pub- 
lication as follows: Jaynes, the drug- 
gist, is the most energetic and pro- 


gressive advertiser in the drug line. 
His latest venture was a paper mache 
water bug about five feet long, which 
crawled u the building, with eyes 
shining. When this insect was near the 
roof a puff of steam, representing in- 
sect powder, from a powder gun made 
the bug slide down, apparently dead. 
This apparatus must have cost $1,000 
to run all summer, but the sale for in- 
sect powder at this place exceeded all 
other years’ sales by a large margin. 
ee 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under’ this head two linesor more, 
without display, 2 2scentsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


DVERTISING scheme ; $30 a week easy: 
25 cents. STAN ALLEN, Lorain, 0. One ee, 


Vy autre ‘~D—To purchase a second-hand ste 
type perfecting press, in good aden for 
cash. Ad jress NEWs-DEM(¢ YCRATC CO., Canton, O, 


i bert pe (quality, guaranteed), one col. $1; 
$2; & doz. $10. Larger, 

per si cots inch. Send good a photos. BUCHER 
E SdRat NG CO,,C olumbus, O 


W ELL-KNOWN author and editor will guaran- 
tee to largely increase circulation of any 
weekly or monthly. For particulars address 
“ AUTHOR,” Printers’ Ink, New York City. 
York; 


W ANTED—AIl you adsmiths and new: 
ntellows to try the best inundry in New 
nch stores; send for book.” WALLACH’S 
SUPE ni )R LAUNDRY. F ctory, 1210 2d Av., N. Y. 
j TANTED positionas advertising eclicitoren a 
good daily by experienced man ; gvod re’ 


ences ; at present, employ ed, but desire to change 
Jan. 1. Address “ M.,” ox 5, eare Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK newspaper | man, 38, thoroughly 
experienced all branches, desires to locate 
permanently in small progressive town. Em- 
Proven. on bright weekly or daily. Any baat 
derate salary. Address 36. 
care Printers’ Ink, 





per 





WANT to buy, lease or securea newspaper and 

job office to manage. Thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience. Middle Atlantic States preferred. 
Send Py of paper and state what you have to 
offer. P.W. HARTWELL, Davidsonville, Md. 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 
—_ weestys ; other Western weekly papers same 
Catalogue _on application. peRnic ‘AGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year, 
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I INOTYPE MACHINES—A practical linotype 
4 manof five years’ experience will install two 
or three machines in newspaper or job office and 
do composition for same. “ LINOTYPE,” Print- 
ers’ 


ONDON LETTER—The assistant editor and 
4 leader writer of the oldest and most influen- 
tial court and society newspaper in England (est. 
1856), who has unique facilities for obtaining 
early and exclusive information on all political 
and social topics, is open to contribute a weekly 
letter to an Ame rican newspaper or sy ndicate. 
Terms, $25. Address D. TOLLEMACHE, 213 
Pic cadilly, London, Eng. 


ADVERTISING OR BUSINESS MANAGER, 


Young man, 22 years of age, with thorough 
business and executive training, wishes position 
as advertising or business manager of first class 
magazine or newspaper, -ossesses a thorough 
practical knowledge of the paper, printing, ad- 

ertising and publishing businesses ow em- 
ployed, but desires to better his position. Rare 
opportunity fora progre ssive paper to securea 
young man of ability. A New York City offer 
preferred. Address “ — O. Box 672, N, Y. City. 


PRINT! NTERS, 
CIRCULARS, 6x9 or less, mailed for 5 
cents, H. A. SIRE, Forest, O. 
ss 
MAILING M iC "HINES. 
yAN-AMERICAN, chiess Maiier, pat. Jul.’99, 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 48 Ferguson Ave, Buffalo. 
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SIGN A ADVERTISING. 
GIGNs that sell goods. The kind we make. 








Samples free. RON} MOUS & CO.,§Balto., Md. 
DEALER IN PU. BLISHING BUSINESSES. 


se buy or sell a newspaper write E, P. 
HARKIS, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
— os - 


SUPPLIES. 


Tes PAPER Ae printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., U't'd. 13 east St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





Pays 
Address 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 

TOVELTY calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
N USLIN signs—'8 in., 25c. yd.; n., 50. Wt 
4 12 yd. sqs., $5. SIGNERY, Warteboro N a 

» to $7 per day easy. Plan 25c. 
GEO. i. MILES, “Grand Marais, Mich. 

4 ders for fall delivery should be placed at 
oe. THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO, Newark, 
F OR the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Aavertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
serted uncer this head once tor one dollar. 

A UNIQUE ADVERTISING DEVICE. 
circular (folder) and carrier combined. It wa: 
designed primarily to advertise any line of busi- 
mails. Its first co-t is slightly more than that 
of a good, plat = circular and less than that of 

The fact that it holds dimes, quarters and half 
dollars securely without the use of gummed pa 
its being reissued many times. Thus one circular 
is made to do the advertising that quite a num- 
of advertising is reduced to a point that is im- 
possible with any other advertising medium. 
ive advertising folder, it isthe lightest, strongest, 
simplest and most practical coin carrier ever in- 
the recipient has no immediate use for it. It is 
too valu»ble to go into waste baskets. It possesses 

Write ao ee sample and oe es, 

ST COIN CARRIER CO 


p CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 
ONE Y-M cae advertising scheme. 
Ls TIRE LY new line for 1900 now read Or- 
N.J. Branches in all large cities. 
reader as well as advertiser, "4 lines will be in- 
4 The “ Best Coin Carrier” is an ron fig pe 3 
ness, and secondarily to carry coins through the 
any coin carrie 
per, and without injury to the carrier, permits of 
ber of ordinary circulars would do, and the cost 
The fact that. aside from being a large, attract- 
vented, causes it to be preserved for future use if 
many unique advantages. Every one can use it. 
66 Lombard Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 
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CIRCULAR ADVERTISING. 

POYD’S 1899 list of 98,000 wealthy Americans, 

» estimated worth $50,000, covering all States 

and Territories. BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH, 16 
Beekman St., New York City. 

> 

LETTER BROKERS. 

IL. ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

advertising, wanted and to let 
you or what kind do you wish to hire of us? THE 
MEN OF LETTERS A8S’N, 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
~~. 


NEWSP. iPER INFOR MATION. 


Fo latest newspaper aper information nose the lat 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued September 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt = price. GEO, F 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
ae 
BOOKS 


1 00 * PAYING advertising schemes, 50 cents, 
. R. GARDNER, Atlantic, lowa 


I IPLING’S ** Vampirc ‘free with ee 
3 


Life weeks for We, LITERARY LIFE, 
Park Row, 




















+> 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


1 0( 0) NAMES and addresses adult male resi 
9 dents, $1. THE LEADER, Uvalde, Tex. 


10 000 NAMES, heads of families in pros- 
’ 


gest orth Dakota, for sale; just 
collected. S.C. THE Is, Fargo, N. D. 


~~ 
MISCY LLANEOUS, 


[?: you entertain or are sick, pure natural wines 
are necessary and beneficial. Send me 40 

cents per bottle, name the kinds you want, and I 
will se —— the om to you. Price list sent by request. 
C. E. § ZEY, with Brotherwood Wine Co. 

(house cael 1839), N. Y. Cit 

+or 


HALF-TONES, 








prea ‘T copper half-tones, 1-col., larger, 
10¢ od in. ARC ENGRAVING CO, 4 
town, Ohio, 


YHOTO-PROCESS engraving. Superior grade. 

Send for our quotations. The cheapest place. 

Prompt service. ART ENGRAVING CO., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





nee ——— 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 
FIVE great dailies in New York cities—g45,000 
to $125,000. Reasonable terms. 
Four gr at dailies in New England. 
500—one $25,000—one $40,000—one $65, 
A weekly in New York; one in New Hamp- 
shire—each $2,00)—one-half cash. Both bargains. 
$5,500—about $3,500 cash—buys a leading week 
ly property, with prestige, large circulation and 
good money-maker, in Connecticut. 
Two in Illinois—A good daily and weekly, 
9°, 000. Prefer to sell half interest to a good man 
or $4,900. A fine weekly for $6,000. Will take real 
estate in Illinois or Iowa in the deal. 
Dailies and weeklies in 38 States 





One $12,- 
0, 


Send for my 





special Any re sere Prone rties for sale, 
“David” knows about ther 
Cc. F. DAVID, Abington, "Mass., Confidential 


Broker, and Expert in Newspaper "Properties, 28 
years’ experience, e. 





+o 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


A ADVERTISING AT PITTSBURG. 
Twenty consecutive years in newspaper and 
advertising work at Pittsburg has made us fa- 
miliar with all de gree nts of this field. \\ e be- 
lieve we can care for all your advertising and 
promotion of business at Pittsburg with better 
success than a non-resident. Pitt~burg does a 
business of from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 a week, 
which is greater than Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Cleveland, Buffalo. Columbus and Toledo com- 
bined. only New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston outrank Pittsburg. We handle the 
business of a dozen firms here, and our services 
are at your order. We would be pleased to open 
correspondence with any responsible house. 
For reference 
publisher. We are not afraid tog 
sults. THE KELLY PUBL ISHING co, 
Wood St., Pittsburg, U.S. A. 











write any Pittsburg newspaper 
ruarantee re- 
» 531-533 




















STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
QTEREOTY PE outfits $15 up; 
. make your own cutsin white 


Granotype, no etching. Send stamp. 
240 East 33d St., New = 


new method ; 
on_black and 
H. KAHRS, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


\ ERCHANTS’ co-operative advertising. Better 
. than premium stamps. Merchants get cash 
customers, buyers a cash discount and promo- 
ters @ satisfactory income. Entire plan with 
blank contracts 7 for you to work without 








further expense. t for$l. JOHN METTERS, 
8044 N. High 8t., odeuien Ohio. 
nil inne 





FOR SALE. 


F' YR SALE—Complete and reliable list of heads 
of families of Peabody, Kan. ; 750 names ; $3. 
EDW, GRAYSON, Peabody, Kan. 


@TEREOTYPE CUTS noted persons; 300, $15. 
‘ Surgey’s No.2 stereotype outfit, $15. Also lot 
electro plates, fine illustrations. Particulars to 
inquirers. J. H. DELONG, Dayton, 0, 


| a SALE—Position as genera] manager goes 

with 50,000 shares of stock in a high-class 
literary family story Pepe, r, published weekly. 
Particulars, address S ENTINE, Boston. 


> VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
is well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin: ng 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
uivertisement in P ye Ink. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As @ rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address P RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

, New York 





_———_+~o———— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


QHOE TRADE JOURNAL, C “ita will do the 
a business. Rates 10c. a line 


( ’ ENERAL INFORMATION, Binghamton, N 

I 5c. line. Giese 24th. Sample for stamp. 
{() WORDS, 5 times, "2 cents. FE NTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 
line. Cire’n 4,500. (¢ ‘lose 24th. Saz nple ree 


M AIL-ORDER JOURNAL, Chicago, IIl.; 6,000 
4 monthly ; rate, 2c. a line ; sample copy, 5c 


QU 1. a AT. D, sien St., Brooklyn, 
4 N. Y. A montnly household magazine. 


\ NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4 the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


‘HE ROCHESTER COURIER alive ry 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in busy 
manufacturing town of 9,000. C OURIER PUB 
LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


\ ROUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
ighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
ve the right advertisement and put it in the 
ht rs,your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited Address T tO. P. 
ROW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 hoouns St., 
New York. 


“HE HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, isin 
its twelfth volume, having been started as 
the Commercial Travelers Home Magazine. A 
year ago the name was changed to the Home 
MAGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula- 
tion than toward building up the advertising 
patronage, upon the principle that circulation 
is absolutely essential to give advertisers satis- 
factory results on their business. 

The cire ulation is now 35,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 22,300 are regular subscribers and 
the balance news-stand sales, exchange and ad- 
vertis'ing copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct with the news trade outside 
of the American News Co. 

Our rate is $50 per page net, half and quater- 
pages pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

We want your business because our circula- 
tion will We are always 
possible customers. 
MAGAZINE, 93-99 








N.Y. 


























bring you results. 


ready to give any details to 
a HOME 
ity. 


Will you try . 1 


Nassau St., 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RETAIL ads, $1; new customers. AD BUREAU, 
Box A, Farmington, Maine. 


A FAYETTE PARKS 
432 Park Row Building, N N.Y. 


DS that are candid and catchy. Consult JED 
Z SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., Brooklyn. 


\ EDICAL and Mail Order. ARTHUR E 
4 SWETT, 23 Hamilton Avenue, Chicago. 


»ROFITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
A. WOOLFOLK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky . 


DS with the convincing ring of truth. MISS 
i WOODLE, 6 Wall St,, N. Y. Telephone 3001 
Cortlandt. 


es only writer of exclusively medica! and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G, MANNING, South Bend, I 


U= E small ads—I have written many strong 
little ads, made them stand right out ; 6 ads 
$5. My booklet. ‘Just an Inch or Two Sin ie 
, m. afew. Askon letter-head for it. GEOKG 

i. HAYWOOD, 9 Amity 8t., New London, conn 
‘ts N the Women’s Temple now, 6th floor, larger 

uarters, more light, better equipment, bet 
ter able in every way to serve the interests of our 
clients, preparing and placing adv — 
ing and illustrating business literature. 
or call, SNYDER & JOHNSON, aavecticier 

writers and agents, The Women’s Temple, 184 

La Salle St., Chic: azo. 


)» OOKLETS, ADVERTISE MENTS, CiRCULARS. 

2 Lamina position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. make the fashion in typo- 
graphical dispiay. I have charge of the me 
ch inical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world isso much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it wil 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


na. 

















aALLALALALASA LDA 
A Letter-Broker’s Experiences. } 


557 Greenwich St., 
NEw YORK, Oct. 27, 1899. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INE: 
In answer to our ¢line #1 ad running 
in The Little Schoolmaster, we recently 
received an offer from the Acme Jew- 
elry Company, Wilkesbarre, Pa., to sell 
us 100,000 cash order leiters received by 
them during 1899, from their lady 
agents. Our Mr. Smith took the train . 
and promptly bought the letters. Our 
profits on this one deal are due to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, and will pay for our ad prob- 
ably for twenty years, if we are in busi- 
Yours, ete., 
LUM SMITH, 
A Man o. Letters. 


ness that long. 


W ‘ 
The above is only one expe- 
rience of many who use the 
classified advertising columns 
of PRINTERS’ INK at 25 cents 
a line. 
It is cheap advertising. and 


4 
it pays. 
Address orders to 
Printers’ Ink, | 


10 Spruce St., New York. 


~ 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“* Tsaid in my haste all men are lars.” —Psalm CxUI.y et. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FRoM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ILLIN 
Chicago (Ill.) Birds. ‘and All Nature 
(2).—The only magazine published that 
is entirely illustrated in natural colors. 
It is devoted to Nature study in those 
departments that are of special interest 
to the general reading public. Every 
month the magazine reaches 30,000 
homes of well-to-do business men, teach- 
ers and students all over the country. 
If you are a judicious advertiser you 
will want your announcement to go into 
these homes in a magazine that is not 
destroyed as soon as read, and one that 
interests all members of the family. 
Such a magazine is Birds and All Na- 
ture 
Chicago (il.) Humoristen (2).—Is 
now in its tenth year of undisputed 
success and is one of the few papers 
that is never thrown away. 
KENTUCKY. 
Grayson (Ky.) Democrat 
Democrat with two editions, 
lished at Greenup and the other at 
Grayson, comes more nearly covering 
the territory of Eastern Kentucky than 
any other paper, weekly or daily. Its 
average sworn circulation for the past 
four months (both editions) has ex- 
ceeded 2,000 copies weekly. It reaches 
the best citizens in a prosperous farm- 
ing country. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield (Mass.) Farm and Home 
1).—In the first place, Farm and 
Home has the largest advertising pat- 
ronage of any one single agricultural 
periodical printed in this or any other 
country. hat is to say, more cash 
is annually paid for advertising in 
Farm and Home in any year than is 
ped to any one journal of its class. 
his is because the number and kind 
of its subscribers, and the hold it has 
upon them, make it profitable to adver- 
tisers in Farm and Home. At first one 
is puzzled at this. But study this paper 
closely twice a month for a while, and 
you begin to understand it. You notice 
a dash to the editorial page, a direct 
“catchy” flavor about every department, 
that must be decidedly fetching on the 
farm or in the home. The more you 
read it the more you want to. It seems 
to be just the thing for the rural folks, 
especially those back from towns and 
cities who have to buy most of their 


EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 

tion with its correspondence 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word 
of the paper. 


(2).—The 


one pub- 


»f mouth by a representative 


goods through the mails. You are fas- 
cinated by its sparkle, its sense, its 
helpfulness. You hate to miss a num- 
ber. It’s so boiled down you like to 
read it through. Now, if this is true 
in your own case, you who are sur- 
feited with papers and printed stuff of 
all kinds, how much more keenly must 
Farm and Home be cherished by the 
masses in rural districts. The aver- 
age circulation of Farm and Home for 
the 7 ending September 15 was 
307,1 

W eater ge ) Post (3).—The en- 
largement of the Post has been necessi- 
tated by an increasing advertising pat- 
ronage, a rapidly growing circulation 
and a desire on the part of the pub- 
lishers to keep abreast of the times 
and print all the news that is worth 
printing, both local and telegraphic. 
The Post is now in_ its ninth year. 

rom an unpretentious beginning it has 
grown to be the leading evening news- 
paper in Central Massachusetts. It has 
the largest circulation of any evening 
newspaper in this State west of Bos- 
ton. As an advertising medium it is 
appreciated by its patrons and in re 
turn for that appreciation and the 
patronage it receives from merchants 
and business men and the reading puv- 
lic, the publishers of the Post are de- 
termined to keep it in the front rank 
of live, up-to-date newspapers. Last 
March the Post was moved, and since 
its removal has advanced with rapid 
strides. Its daily circulation has in- 
creased about 3,000 and the prospects 
of a much larger circulation in the near 
future are more than promising. The 
future success of the Post is assured. 
While the Post has been forging ahead 
steadily it has not had one unkind 
word to say of its neighbors. It has 
wished them all success and its only 
regret is that some of its contemnoraries 
have not been as successful as the Post 
would wish them to be. The Post is 
enjoying its share of the prosperity thzt 
now pervades the land a for the 
meed of success it enjoys its publishers 
are truly grateful and return thanks to 
the Post’s large reading constituency 
and advertising patrons. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Word and Works 


(2).—Is a religious, scientific and family 
paper. It circulates in_every State 
and Territory in the Union, among 
the best class of farmers, merchants and 
professional men. It has an exclusive 
feature that makes it invaluable to its 
readers and _ patrons, namely: The 
scientific weather forecasts of the edi- 
tor. Millions of dollars are saved 
annually by its readers by watching 
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and heeding these weather predictions. 
As a mail order medium it stands at 
the head of the class. Beginning with 
October, 1899, the average monthly 
circulation will not be less than 50,000 
copies. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda (Mon.) Standard (2).— 
The essence of advertising value is 
based on quantity and quality. A high- 
priced newspaper having a large per- 
centage of paid circulation is a better 
advertising medium than a_ newspaper 
having a_ high-priced unpaid circula- 
tion or of a low-priced newspaper with 
a circulation one-third to one-half 
greater. ‘he Standard’s circulation in 
September; 1899, was: Daily, more 
than 10,000; Sunday, more than 12,000, 


NEW YORK. : 

New York (N. Y.) Kellogg’s Lists 
(2).—Women study the needs and 
economy of the hoysehold and supply 
its wants. Hence the fact that fully 
ninety per cent of all buyers of adver- 
tised articles are women. The weekly 
newspapers of Kellogg’s Lists reach the 
homes and firesides of the people 
throughout the vast territory they cover 
and are the chief, and in most instances, 
the only publications received. They 
are more heartily welcomed by the 
housewife, more thoroughly read by all 
the family than any other class of papers 
in existence. In consideration of which 
their great value for general adver- 
tising purposes becomes at once ap- 
parent. ' 

New York (N. Y.) Medical Record 
(2).—The Medical Record has for 
years been the leading organ of the 
medical profession in America, and has 
gained a world-wide reputation, as the 
recognized medium of intercommunica- 
tion between the profession throughout 
the world. It is intended to be in every 
respect a medical newspaper, and con- 
tains among its original articles many of 
the most important contributions to 
medical literature. The busy prac- 
titioner will find among the Therapeutic 
Hints and in the Clinical Department 
a large fund of practical matter, care- 
fully condensed and eeiaey inter- 
esting. Medical news from all parts of 
the world is supplied through special 
correspondents, by mail and telegraph; 
New Publications and Inventions are 
reviewed and described; in the Editorial 
Department matters of current interest 
are discussed in a manner which has 
established the Medical Record in the 
estimation of the whole profession as a 
thoroughly independent journal and the 
most influential publication of its class. 

Rochester (N. Y. Sidepath (2).— 
This is to remind you that Sidepaths 
has almost completed its second year, 
that its merits are being recognized by 
both readers and advertisers, that we 
are in the publishing business to stay, 
and that our publication has just been 
appointed the official organ for the New 
York State Sidepath Commission. 
Carefully digest these facts and look up 
our sworn circulation in any of the 
large newspaper directories. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati (O.) Weekly Gazette (2). 
—Very naturally you are acquainted 
with ‘the name Weekly Gazette, the 
paper which has occupied the most 
prominent place in weekly journalism 
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of any weekly publication in the great 
State of Ohio. It has swayed and 
molded the _ political destinies of 
counties, districts and towns, and has 
been the welcome guest in thousands of 
homes throughout the vast middle West 
and South. But have you heard or 
seen the new Weekly Gazette? It is 
the embodiment of all that a modern 
weekly paper should be for the farmer, 
housewife and children. Its depart- 
ments have been provided to meet the 
popular demands of its readers, and 
the change of its size, style and me- 
chanical make-up is in accordance with 
the thoroughly up-to-date weekly; in 
fact, it is the leader of an advanced 
form of a paper for the country, home 
and fireside. In making up your lists 
for advertising, it will be to your in- 
terest and the best interests of your 
advertisers to include the Weekly 
Gazette. It will be opportune just now 
to state that, pursuant with the other 
advancement made, the _ circulation 
feature has not been neglected, and 
you are offered now to start your list 
with a bona fide sworn circulation of 
59,000 conies. We ciaim both quality 
and quantity—particularly quality. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Carbondale (Pa.) News (2).—In one 
year the News has acquired a daily 
circulation of over two thousand copies 
and a greater influence than any other 
Carbondale paper has ever had. It took 
up the subject of Sunday mails and 
has secured one each way; it has suc- 
ceeded in securing for the city an 
electric fire alarm system, and is at 
the head of a movement which will give 
the city a municipal water plant within 


a year. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Farm Journal 
(1).—The Farm Journal is the oldest 
monthly in the field, and it has for many 
years occupied an unequaled position 
in agricultural journalism. Starting 
with a single subscriber, it has kept 
pace with the increasing circulations of 
national papers until, in 1898, the aver- 
age edition for the year was 381,840 
copies. No farm paper enjoys a larger 
advertising patronage, and this, too, in 
spite of the fact that Farm Journal 
never had an advertising solicitor or 
a special representative anywhere; ad- 
vertising comes to it as water seeks 
its level. It carries more poultry ad- 
vertising (in value) than most poultry 
papers, stock and dairy advertising— 
more than enough to fill these depart- 
ments—more seed and nursery adver- 
tising, in season, than any other paper, 
more implement and tool advertising of 
all kinds than the average, a page of ad- 
vertising appealing particularly to the 
young folks, and several pages of spe- 
cially household and mail-order adver- 
tising. It thus reaches the varied in- 
terests of the rural home at all points. 
TENNESSEE, 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal-Tribune 
(2).—Since the consolidation of the 
two former morning dailies, the Jour- 
nal and the Tribune, the Journal-Tri- 
bune has a circulation never before 
reached by ~ | Eager in Knoxville, the 
central city of East Tennessee. Popu- 
lation 50,000. The Journal-Tribune is 
the only morning and Sunday paper in 
Knoxville. The circulation is, daily, 
10,000; Sunday, 13,000; weekly, 11,000. 
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SMOOTHING ITS OWN FUR. 
Office of 
“THe Denver Eventnc Post,” 
Denver, Col., Nov. 11, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You say in your statement of Colorado 
dailies, in Printers’ INK of November 
ist, that “the Rocky Mountain News 
is said to be the best known and most 
influential paper in  Colorado.’’ The 

ost desires to register a question mark 
(?), believing that the Post at the 
present time is not only the most in- 
fluential and best known paper in this 
section, but it is also the most quoted 
paper and has the largest circulation, 
which fact is conceded by the News 
in their own statement. Every modern 
equipment is employed for producing the 
Post. it employs the best known 
talent obtainable, including Julian 
Hawthorne, Winifred Black, who is per- 
manently engaged on the Post staff; 
Steele, said to be the best, at least next 
to the best cartoonist in the United 
States, who is copied more extensively 
day for day than any other. James 
3arton Adams, the Post “Postscripts” 
man, is quoted on an average of seven 
hundred times a week that we know of. 
The New York Sun editorially has re- 
peatedly said that he is the best news- 
paper poet in America. The balance of 
the staff are all known in this section 
as being the very best. To us the above 
illustrates why the Post has the largest 
circulation, when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the price is ten cents a 
week in Denver and fifty cents a month 
anywhere else, which includes six Den- 
ver Evening Posts and one Sunday 
Morning Post. The reason we believe 
the Post is the most ome saomgae’ yaper 
by that we mean swaying public 
opinion—is because the owners of the 
Post have no political, social or any 
other isms to cater to. The Post owns 
its own Mergenthalers, all of its own 
machinery, etc., practically with no debt. 
It buys ‘everything for spot cash and 
sells in the same way. The present 
owners bought the paper October 28, 
1895, and its growth has probably been 

taking everything into consideration— 
the largest known in the history of the 
publishing of a daily newspaper in the 

Jnited States. Yours, as always, 

TAMMEN, 
For the Post. 


—_—_+or+— 
WHO HAS THEM FOR SALE? 
Office of 
“Tue EpucaTIONAL INDEPENDENT,” 
Ep1tnsoro, Pa., Nov. 11, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You seem to be a clearing house for 
information of all kinds. We want to 
purchase imitation crayon portraits of 
celebrities, Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, etc., suitable for school room 
decoration. Can you inform us where 
we can obtain same? 

Yours very truly, 

Tue Eptnsoro Pu BLISHING Co. 

J. Cooper, Mer. 
ee 1D 

ADVERTISING is_ the silent salesman 
that does not sell the goods, but pre- 
pares the buyer for the buying; that 
assists him by telling him what he 
needs, and directs him by telling him 
where he can buy it.—Press and 
Printer. 
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A TRENTON CUISINE. 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 9, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


This ad and this apology appeared 


yesterday in the True Ame rican, _of 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Serves the best 25 cent meal in the 
State. Commercial rates, $1.25, $1.50, 
$2 per day. Menu of dinner served 


this day. 
J. H. ROMAIN, Prop’r. 
Mutton Broth du Barley, 
Consomme au Natural, 
Roast Prime Ribs of Beef, 
Roast Loin of Veal Stuffed. 
Beef a Ja Mode. 

Irish Stew. Rice Cake with Raisins. 
A SMALL FOX. TE RRIE R PUP, 
Mixed Pickles. Salted Wafers. 
Table Sauces. 

White Potatoes, Whole and Mashed. 
Buttered Beets. Spinach. Egg Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes. Rice Pudding. 
Grapes. Pears. Apples. 

Mine, Pumpkin, Lemon, Apple and 
Custard Pies. 

Tea. Coffee. Milk. 

DOES NOT SERVE “PUPS.” 

J. H. Romain, proprietor of the 
American House, is not running his 
cuisine in opposition to his neighbor, 
Jim Lee, although his menu as_ pub- 
lished in yesterday’s True American 
would so ‘indicate. “A small fox ter- 
rier pup” might, if properly cooked and 
carved, be a tempting dish to set be- 
fore a Mongolian, but to the average 
Caucasian canine fare is not inviting. 
Mr. Romain does not serve either large 
or “small_fox terrier pups” at the 
ye an House, and the appearance of 
this item in yesterday’s True Ameri- 
can was due to inadvertence in the 

“make-up” of the paper. 


Trenton, N. J. As Printers’ Ink is 
an authority on advertising I thought 
you would like to see it. If you use 
please send me a copy at Red Bank, N. 
pa ours . 

. J. Rostnson. 


IN ° THE S SOUTH. 
Office of 
“Tue Datty Item,” 
New Orteans, Nov. 6, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We sent you yesterday, a copy of the 
Item, containing lithograph advertise- 
ment of the ‘Maison Blanche” depart- 
ment store, Occupying four full pages. 
This was the largest advertisement ever 
published in the South, if not in the 
United States. What do you think of 
it for Southern’ enterprise? Yours 
very truly, Tue Datry Item, 
A. B. Chivers, Adv. Mer. 


WHY NOT TEN THOUSAND? 
Memputs, Tenn., Nov. 6, 1890. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have a circulation of 2,000 papers 
every Sunday morning. Taking that 
as a basis, have we not the right in a 
law suit to claim that 5,000 people read 
our paper each week? Your prompt 
response will very greatly oblige. 

ery truly yours, 
Tue Tripune Pusttsttina Co, 
By M. T. B. 











































FOR EASTERN CUSTOMERS. 
Office of 
Tue Casa Loma, 
Repranps, Cal., Nov. 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your article on ‘Advertising Cali- 
fornia Resorts” in Printers’ Ink of 
\ugust 9th, you speak of the great ad- 
vantage there would be in advertising 
such resorts in the East. Will you 
kindly advise me what would be the 
est class of magazines or papers to 
reach the people who come to Cali- 
fornia. We have used, with great suc- 
cess, the booklet, of which I inclose 
copy, mailing it directly to Eastern 
people bon we know or whose names 
we could obtain, but would be glad to 
get further information on the subject. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp S. GRAHAM. 


The leading Eastern monthlies and 
the highest class Eastern dailies, a list 
f which any advertising agency can 
compile for you, would be suitable 
nedia. Publications that have a 
clientage that is interested in travel, 
ike the Outlook, of New York, would 
ve equally available—[Ep. P. I. 


THERE IS NONE. 
Office of 
Stuart & BARKER, 

Cepar Sprincs, Mich., Nov. 11, 1899. 
Editor of Prtnters’ INK: 

Will you kindly give the name of 
some work devoted exclusively to medi- 
— advertising or the address of some 

yurnal on the same_ subject? Thank- 
ing you in advance, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Roy C. Lyte 


aan 
TOOK THE ‘BOWL. 

It is a matter of nride and pleasure 
to note the fact that the silver sugar 
bowl offered by Printers’ INK has been 
iwarded to the Los Angeles Times. 
7 honor is not an empty one and 
unt much more than the intrinsic 
value of the gift. The conditions of 
the competition were semi-national. 
The bowl was offered to the newspaper 
published south of a line drawn from 
Gos Francisco to St. Louis, thence to 
Cincinnati, thence to Philadelphia and 
thence to the Atlantic Ocean, that gives 
an advertiser best service in proportion 
- the price demanded of him. The 
territory specified included the cities of 
\Vashington, gt Louisville, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Nashville, New Or- 
leans, Dallas Touston and Los 
\ngeles and others of considerable com- 
ercial importance. Twenty-one news- 
papers were deemed eligible for the 
competition, and among these were four 
Baltimore papers—the American, Her- 
ld, News and Sun. The competition 
was soon narrowed down to the follow- 
ing papers: The Washington Star, Los 
Angeles Times, Houston (Tex.) "Post, 
Baltimore News and Norfolk (Va.) 
Pilot. Local conditions and circulation 
having been disposed of, all that re- 
mained to be considered was the ad- 
vertising rates. It was held by the 
judges that in this respect the Los 
Angeles Times gave the best value for 
the least money, and the prize was 
awarded accordingly.— Fresno (Cal.) 
Democrat. 
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A MILE OF POSTER. 


“A Yard of Roses” and “A Yard of 
Kittens” pale into insignificance when 
compared with “A Mile of Poster,” 
which did a continuous performance for 
something over the allotted 5,280 feet 
between the tracks of a street railroad 
line in Battle Creek, Mich., not many 
weeks ago. People passing through 
the business section of the city one 
morning could not see — end of 
the mammoth poster, so far did it ex- 
tend toward the vanishing point in 
either direction. The huge advertise- 
ment, which was probably the largest 
“single sheet stand” ever produced, was 
printed on a continuous roll of paper 
containing 2,264,000 square inches in 
a strip 35 inches wide. A _ repetition 
of the form was made every 24 inches. 
The work was what might be termed a 
by-product of a new machine which is 
not yet perfected. The strange result 
was obtained by diverting the printed 
web from its regular course through 
the folder end of the machine, and 
attaching it to a rewinding device on 
an offset web. The novelty excited 
much comment among the people who 
saw the poster stretched along between 
the rails of the street car tracks. 
printing of this big poster was done by 
the Durlex Printing Press Company 
of Battle Creek, Mich.—Boston (Mass.) 
Morning Journal. 


+> a 

MIRRORS IN SHOW WINDOWS. 

Effective results in show windows 
are often produced by _ the aid of 
mirrors, doubling the exhibit, or even 
seeming indefinitely to extend it. A 
curious illustration of the effectiveness 
in such use was shown in a window 
of a big toy store. Ranged in com- 
panies and battalions, following one 
another upon a foot-wide strip of glass 
raised above the floor of the window 
and extending along close to the win- 
dow in front, and along the entire 
width of it, was a long column of toy 
soldiers, marching, or seeming to 
march, the ngures being all in marching 
attitudes. At the side of the window 
was a mirror standing vertically, but 
running back from the front at an 
angle slightly acute. Seen from the 
sidewalk and at a little distance from 
the window the reflection in the mirror 
of the marching column of soldiers had 
the appearance an a continuation of it, 
the column turning at the mirror, at a 
slight angle from the _ course of its 
march along the glass, the effect being 
produced by the angle at which the 
mirror was set.—New York Sun. 


<reenmmeiiniheeonemmnens 
AN ADVERTISER. 

A new and verdant postmaster in a 
small rural town had received instruc- 
tions to advertise all letters uncalled 
for at the end of a certain length of 
time. He obeyed orders by inserting 
the following advertisement in the 
village weekly paper at the end of the 
first week of his term of office: 

“There are ten letters in the post- 
office that nobody has called for. If 
them they belong to don’t take notice 
and call by the end of the month, the 
letters will be sent to the dead letter 
office. Anybody expecting letters they 
ain't got can come and see if any of 
these letters belong to them. All take 
notice.”—Jackson (Mich.) Patriot. 
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The next time you enter a street 
car take a glimpse of the advertise- 
ments displayed therein, and notice 
the character and class of people who 
use this means of pushing their busi- 
ness. Then look upon the faces of 
your fellow-passengers and you will 
be a little surprised perhaps to learn 
that the majority of them are scan- [ 
ning the ads the same as you are. 

The most successful national 
advertisers who have made an 
extensive study of the best means of 
publicity are represented in Street 
Car Advertising. 








Written by Thos. F. Daly, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 

















! A 
ia THEN THINK OF YOURSELF ! 
BAND your BUSINESS. Bi 

















Wouldn't you like to have your 
card placed among such good com- 
pany? It would certainly pay you 
as it has paid others. Come or write 
to us; we will be pleased to give you 
full particulars. 


Geo. Kissam & Co., 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


13 BRANCH OFFICES. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

tm Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription — five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

{2 Being printed from plates, it is always 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred | sone 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time pai 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; spe pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor, 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subs scription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 SprucE STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F, W. a 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E 


NEW YORK, NOV. 2: 22, | 1899. 


An obscure ad is an uncut gem. 














To THE majority of advertisers 
quantity is more important than 
quality. 





THE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of November 15th 
was 22,600 copies. 


Pustic faith in the truth and 
honesty of one’s announcements 
is the greatest aid to the success 
of advertising. 


THE little articles on advertising 
which appear daily in the Phila- 
delphia Record seem to be quoted 
in all parts of the country. 


Ir is almost useless nowadays 
merely to ask a man for an adver- 
tisement. He must be made in- 
terested in the proposition. He 
must be made to see that the so- 
licitor is working for his interests, 
as well as the solicitor’s. Adver- 
tising is becoming more and more 
a matter of copy and of plan, 
rather than price. The solicitor 


with ideas is the one who is going ° 


to get the business while his com- 
petitors wonder why on earth he 
got it. A large number of adver- 
tisements are secured hy writing 
advertisements and_ submitting 
them to the prospective advertiser ; 
by outlining plans whereby a cer- 
tain article may be brought ef- 
fectively to public notice. More 
and more is the soliciting of adver- 
tising becoming an art in itself. 
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Wuatever the quality of the 
paper, the advertiser is certainly 
entitled to know the quantity. 


ADVERTISING, particularly mail- 
order advertising, is founded to a 
great extent on the faith of people 
in their fellowmen. Without such 
faith, all advertising would be un- 
profitable. It should be the aim 
of every advertiser to nourish and 
conserve this faith by honest and 
honorable dealing, for upon its re- 
tention and extension the future 
influence of advertising depends. 
The more people believe in the 
published statements of adver- 
tisers, the more profitable will ad- 
vertising become. No temporary 
advantage that may be gained 
from a deviation from the straight 
and narrow path should be al- 
lowed to becloud this idea. 





THE problem of keeping cata- 
logues so that they may be easily 
found appears to be solved by a 
catalogue cabinet manufactured 
by the Leonard Manufacturing 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


costing twenty-five dollars. This 
cabinet contains drawers and 
compartments of various sizes, 


wherein one thousand different 
catalogues may be placed accord- 
ing to their size. The compart- 
ments are numbered and upon 
each article placed in each com- 


partment the same number is 
written. Two card indexes are 
furnished, in one of which the 


catalogues are indexed according 
to the name of the firm issuing 
them, followed by the number of 
the drawer in which they may be 
found, in the other the indexing 
being done in regard to the char- 
acter of the articles catalogued, 
followed by the firm name and 
number of drawer, enabling the 
user to tell at a glance what cata- 
logues of a given line he has 
on hand. In addition there may 
be purchased a system of cards 
whereby buyers may tell ata 
glance the prices in any particular 
line of catalogues, as well as a 
system of cards whereby the 
movement of stock may be indi- 
cated and discerned. These are, 
however, incidental, and involve 
an additional expenditure of ten 
dollars. 
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Many advertisers are wrecked 
upon the rock of exaggeration. 
pose oe nce. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

Circulars are a good form of adver- 
tising to supplement newspaper and 
magazine work. The greatest objec- 
tion to them is the amount of postage 
they require. Now, every month each 
firin sends out a lot of bills. These re- 
quire two-cent stamps. They are open- 
ed and looked at. A firm also sends 
numerous letters to customers and to 
the firms from whom they buy. In 
each bill, in each letter, there should 
go some little bit of advertising. Not 
too long, but just enough to take the 
customer to one side and say, “‘You’re 
a pretty good fellow and we want 
your trade and we are going to do 
everything we can to please you.” Of 
course these are not the words, only 
the spirit. These should be printed on 
slips and should be novel. 


NEWSPAPER men have been heard 
to assert that they have furnished 
the facts concerning their circula- 
tion and failed to procure the in- 
sertion of the proper figures in the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
The editor of the Directory asserts 
that no such case has ever oc- 
curred. Some people believe there 
must have been such a case. The 
object of this announcement is to 
bring out, for the purpose of pub- 
lication in Printers’ Ink, the cir- 
cumstances in ten cases that come 
nearest to bearing out the asser- 
tion that a publisher furnished the 
facts and failed to secure the ap- 
pearance of correct figures in the 
next issue of the Directory. The 
circulation of a paper as given in 
the Directory is the average num- 
ber of complete copies printed 
during an entire year. The story 
of the publisher who has suffered 
wrong at the hands of the Direct- 
ory editor will be published in 
Printers’ INK, together with the 
excuse of the Directory editor, if 
he has one, why so serious a fault 
in his work was permitted. The 
American Newspaper Directory in 
1869 contained the first effort since 
the world began to quote news- 
paper circulations. The next issue 
of the Directory completes the 
thirty-first year. Its publishers 
assert a desire, during the next 
century, to eliminate its faults and 
emphasize its  perfections; a 
would be glad to take a step i 
that direction during the last Sante 
of the nineteenth. Printers’ INK 
is willing to help. 
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THe Minneapolis Times holds 
forth as follows, in a recent issue: 

A newspaper is different from a 
patent medicine almanac or a dodger, 
or else why attempt the sale of the paper 
at all? Why not give it away in quanti- 
ties limited only by the capacity of the 
printing preneee and the circulating de- 
partment? his is “circulation,” ac- 
cording to onal Rowell and Eiker, 
and it takes only the paper bill to prove 
it to the satisfaction of any advertiser 
who pins his faith to these two authori- 
ties. Let anybody start a paper, for 
example, and enter it at his local post- 
office as second-class matter. Then let 
him print 100,000 copies a day and dis- 
tribute 50,000 by boys and send the 
other 50,000 to a number of postmasters 
throughout the country with printed re- 
quests to use them where they will do 
the most good. ‘This is an exaggerated 
case, of course, but nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the circulation definition of 
Rowelland Eiker, this supposititious pub- 
lisher would have a circulation of 100,- 
ooo and would get his rating on his 
sworn statement that he printed and 
“circulated” that number. Now suppose 
again that in the same town there lived 
a man who had built up a good news- 
paper and had secured a demand for his 
publication of 50,000 copies a day. That 
is to say, the paper was considered so 
meritorious as a collector and dis- 
seminator of news that 50,000 people 
bought a copy of that paper daily. In 
the mind of any honest advertiser there 
would be no question as to the merit of 
the latter paper, while the former would 
appeal to him no more than would a 
handbill or circular; and yet according 
to the definition of Rowell and Eiker, 
the first-named paper would be placed 
before the advertising public, that por- 
tion of the public which the publisher 
tries to reach, as twice as influential, 
twice as popular, and consequently twice 
as valuable as an advertising medium 
as the honest paper for which an honest 
and regular demand had been created. 


The circulation of a newspaper 
is the number of complete copies 
that are printed. How these are 
disposed of to the public enters as 
a factor in judging the quality of 
the circulation, but it is of no im- 
portance in counting the quantity. 
The man instanced above who 
gave 100,000 copies of his pttblica- 
tion away could truthfully claim 
100,000 circulation. What the 
value of a circulation so secured 
may be, the advertiser must judge. 
The second man’s 50,000 paid for 
circulation may have been more 
valuable to most advertisers than 
the first man’s unpaid 100,000. 
But that the first man’s circulation 
was twice that of the second in 
quantity, admits of no question. 
If every publisher were to tell how 
many complete copies he printed, 
circulation difficulties would cease. 
The biggest liars in the newspaper 
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business are found in the offices of 
papers of acknowledged old age 
and alleged respectability, where 
they refuse to tell their actual 
issue because (they assert) they 
cannot compete in lying with the 
newer concern across the way; but 
argue that their moderate list of 
50,000 subscribers is worth more 
than the alleged 100,000 put out by 
the neighbor who is disliked, thus 
conveying the impression that Old 
Dignity really has 50,000 subscrib- 
ers, while, in fact, it has not so 
many as 15,000, and no one con- 
nected with the office can be made 
to assert that it has, but even the 
office boy wul convey the impres- 
sion that it prints 50,000 at least, 
and will earnestly inveigh against 
the partiality and injustice of 
Directory circulations. 


NonPaAREIL type is perhaps the 
smallest which can be read with- 
out strain if the advertisement is 
large. 





ADVERTISING not based on a good 
article and truthful statements 
concerning it, will meet the fate of 
the house that was built upon the 
sands. 


THE great middle class is the 
class that is most responsive to 
advertising. It is to this class that 
the newspapers of largest circula- 
tion go. 





Success, which calls itself Po 
illustrated family weekly of i 
spiration, progress and self- help,” 
is published by the Success Com- 
pany, New York, at five cents a 
copy, or $1.50 per year. It aims to 
inspire young men to make the 
best of themselves, not only in a 
worldly but also in a spiritual 
sense, and in carrying out its plan, 
gives interesting portraits and 
sketches of men who have devel- 
oped their potential abilities to the 
highest capacity, always, however, 
keeping itt mind the idea that it is 
as important to make a life as to 
make a living. It makes abundant 
use of illustrations. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory gives 
it an average circulation for 
1808 of 42,860 copies, and it claims 
to have over 70,000 subscribers at 
present. It appears to have a fair 
amount of good advertising. 


A ROSE WITH ANOTHER 
NAME 


In Printers’ INk, of November 
8th, the following remark was 
made: 

Advertisers do not, as a rule, look 
favorably upon young people’s periodi 
cals as advertising media, the impression 
probably being that the youngsters have 
no money to spend, which is true 
enough in the majority of cases. The 
only juvenile magazine which appears 
to have outlived this prejudice—if 
prejudice it be—is the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and the reason here probably 
is that the majority of advertisers re- 
gard the Boston periodical as a family, 
rather than a juvenile publication. 

To this statement the Boston 
periodical named enters the fol- 
lowing protest: 

Office of 
“Tue Youtu’s ComMPANION,” 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 10, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We note the Youth's Companion 
name introduced into your columns as 
a juvenile magazine, qualified only by 
the statement that the majority of adver- 
tisers regard it as a family publication. 
We submit that if you have been a 
reader of the Companion, its editorial 
pase, its Current Topics and Current 
Events, its medical articles, its mis- 
cellany, you must agree with the con- 
clusion that you say is reached by the 
majority of advertisers—that it is a 
family paper and has been for the last 
twenty-five years, treating national and 
international questions on as broad a 
basis as other literary publications 
written for adults. We feel that it is 
not quite fair to us to classify us, even 
by inference, with other than the family 
papers. We ask only what is fair and 
we are sure you are willing to grant 
this. We write you just as we should 
wish any one to write us if we were 
doing an unintentional injustice. 

Yours very truly, 
Perry Mason & Co. 


All of which may be true 
enough, but why then should the 
paper be called the Youth’s Com- 
panion? <A _ periodical with a 
name that gives a false indication 
of its scope cannot complain if 
now and then it is taken at its 
word, especially if it be the word 
of so reliable a house as that of 
Perry Mason & Company. 


ee 
Tue San Francisco Bulletin 
during the month of October, 1899, 
had a daily average sale of 39,566 


copies. 





ONE unreasonable claim in a 
business announcement will cast 
suspicion upon all other claims in 
the same advertisement, no mat- 
ter how fair and reasonable these 
may be. 
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ADDRESS THE WHOLE PUB- 
LIC 


So far as possible a man seek- 
ing trade from a whole community 
will do well to avoid scattering 
his fire by appeals to selected 
classes. If he must address doc- 
tors, ministers or society people it 
may be more effectually done by 
circular or canvasser than through 
newspaper advertising. This is, 
of course, spoken from the stand- 
point of a general advertiser, one 
who may find possible customers 
in every section and among all 
sorts of people. The question 
should always be not how can 
reach most clergymen, or boot- 
blacks or women, but how can I 
reach most people. One who at- 
tracts the attention of eighty mill- 
ion Americans has become known 
to all clergymen, all boot-blacks 
and all women without specially 
addressing the separate classes 

Quality of readers may be worth 
something, but there is less dif- 
ference in the value of men and 
women to an advertiser seeking 
customers than is gener rally sup- 
posed. It is easier to sell cheap 
or trashy goods to the poor than 
it is to the rich. The poor man 
eats as much, probably more. It 
is easier to attract his attention 
because he is not so persistently 
sought after. People are recom- 
mended to use medical papers for 
the purpose of reaching physicians, 
bicycle journals to reach bicyclists, 
Masonic journals to reach Free- 
masons, denominational papers to 
reach the religious people. This 
is all well enough for an article 
appealing only to one class, and in 
a small way, but for the general 
advertiser it is paying a sixpence 
or more for a penny’s worth of 
publicity. 

The advertiser who would suc- 
ceed should learn the names of a 
few papers that are found, all 
things considered, to give more 

valuable publicity, in proportion to 
the price charged, than others do. 
He should condense his adver- 
tising expenditure into these. He 
should avoid everything that 
claims special value in a small way 
and demands an extra price there- 
for. Some things that are worth 
their moderate cost are not worth 


the time needed to ascertain their 
merit. 

Address the whole public. By 
so doing the dollar paid for pub- 
licity brings greatest returns. 
Avoid appealing to classes or in- 
dividuals save by circulars or can- 
vassers. Make the best announce- 
ment you can. Set it in as attract- 
ive a style as you can. Buy the 
best position you can. Spend all 
your money with leading papers. 
Give dailies the preference. Do 
this and if you have good things to 
sell you will make a fortune. 

Most advertising results are ob- 
tained by 25 per cent of the out- 
lay. It is the seeking to reach in- 
dividuals and classes with the 
other 75 per cent that makes many 
advertising investments so dis- 


astrous 
~~ 





THE art of waiting is an im- 
portant element in the art of ad- 
vertising. 





TuHE words “as advertised” are 
used by many people who have 
never advertised at all. The words 
seem to have an attractive force, 
perhaps from the fact of the 
popular impression that whatever 
is advertised must perforce be 
cheap. 


THE a an Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews issues an ad- 
vertising device that will be 
examined by every advertiser to 
whom it is sent. Upon a cursory 
examination it appears to be an 
ordinary letter file, indexed at the 
end, as all such files are. A closer 
investigation shows that under 
each letter of the alphabet have 
been inserted letters from adver- 
tisers commending the Review of 
Reviews as an advertising medium. 
These letters are reproduced in 
fac-simile, not only in regard to 
the printed heading, the writing or 
typewriting, but the style,- color 
and size of the original paper also 
are simulated. The letters came 
in answer to a note from the man- 
agement asking the advertisers 
how the publication had paid 
them; and the fact that three hun- 
dred and forty-two large adver- 
tisers responded with words of 
satisfaction, gives an indication 
how excellent a medium the Re- 
view of Reviews has proven itself. 








ADVERTISING WASHINGTON. 

The immigration department of the 
Great Northern has undertaken a 
scheme to place the State of Washing- 
ton before the public of the Middle and 
far Eastern States in a manner more 
emphatic than heretofore. A _ circular 
has been issued detailing a plan where- 
by exhibit stations of the agricultural 
and horticultural products of this State 
will be established at St. Paul, Chi- 
cago and Boston. In these stations will 
be shown specimens of the fruit, veg- 
etables, grain and grasses grown in the 
State, together with samples of the 
various woods. The department intends 
to show the home-seeking farmer of the 
East who is looking for a new soil, that 
there is nothing better to be found any- 
where in the United States than in 
Washington. The exhibits will all be 
labeled with information regarding the 
variety, to what extent it is grown, 
the yield per acre and the sections of 
the State in which it thrives. Each 
station will be in charge of an exper- 
ienced man capable of giving any in- 
formation desired. From time to time 
the road will replenish the exhibits. 
Seattle (Wash.) ) Post- -Intelligencer. 


“SALT OF S AT. TS 3” SCHEMES 

During the naval parade the company 
had a tug boat, plastered all over with 
lithographed posters, which ran up and 
down the river, and from which samples 
of the salts were thrown to the pass- 
engers on the excursion boats, as it 
came within reach. As the tug ap- 
proached the Olympia, the Admiral’s at- 
tention was attracted, and he waved 
his hand. During the land parade New 
York City was thoroughly billed with 
posters, on most of which were print- 
ed an excellent portrait of Dewey, all 
bearing the legend, “The Salt of Salts, 
Abbey’s Effervescen* Salts.” Following 
the procession there were six wagons 
twenty feet long, and one forty feet in 
length, which excited so much attention 
that people went to the office of the 
company to inquire how they managed 
to turn the street corners with so long 
a wagon. There were numerous other 
methods adopted*to impress upon the 
four millions of people present the vir- 
tues of Abbey’s Effervescent Salts.— 
American Druggist. 


a 
IN WASHINGTON. 

A novelty in advertising at night has 
been originated by the New Grand. It 
is a brilliantly illuminated _ billboard, 
and is the first erected in this city. 
The new medium of advertising polite 
vaudeville is located on the site of the 
burned power house at Fourteenth 
street and the Avenue. More than 100 
feet of the immense board is controlled 
by Managers Burke and Chase, and 
each night their New Grand sign is 
illuminated by seventy-five electric lights 
hidden under reflectors at the top and 
sides. It stands out against the black- 
ness of that side of the avenue with 
startling effect, and is the cynosure of 
all eyes along the avenue. It is an 
admirable illustration of intelligent and 
fertile management.—Washington (D. 

Post. 


C.) 


a ee 

APPEARANCES have an _ advertising 
value that can hardly be counted in 
dollars and pe noni - A vertising World, 
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THE SUM TOTAL. 

Anything can be advertised, and ad- 
vertised successfully, if the proper 
method is employed. Anything for 
which men and women spend money 
can be successfully exploited, if you go 
about it in the right way. Anything 
and everything, from jews-harps to 
grave-stones, from bread-baskets to cof- 
fins. An undertaker may advertise. 
He dare not herald to the world bar- 
gains in coffins or cut-rates in shrouds, 
but he can keep his business before the 
public in a dignified and suitable man 
ner, so that when the need arises, he 
and his establishment are the first things 
naturally thought of. And that’s the 
sum total of advertising —7. W 
Crosby, in Agric witurat Advertising. 


ON THE OFFICE DOOR. 

It is the common experience of us 
all that the bigger the man, in a busi- 
ness way, the more easily is he ap- 
proached and business transacted with 
him. No good business man, to say 
nothing of a gentleman, will keep an- 
other waiting for hours in his ante- 
room while he dictates scores of letters. 
It might be excusable, after a visitor 
is announced or a card sent in, that a 
business man finish the business or let- 
ter upon which he is engaged, but 
courtesy requires as speedy an inter- 
view as possible. The business may 
sometimes be finished in two minutes 
which some small man will keep a visi- 
tor waiting an hour to transact.—Caz- 
ton Caveat. 

———— +0 

Aim to keep your customer by giving 
him exactly what you promised at ex- 
actly the price you asked.—Musgrove’s 
Publicity for Printers. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVE RTISEMENT. 
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GENTLEMEN—I HAVE TRIED YOUR COLORED 
PRINTING INKS FOR YEARS AND MUST SAY 
THEY FILL THE BILL. YOURS, ETC. 
































IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 
PUBLICITY. 





On page 30 of Printers’ INK 
of October If was reproduced 
the advertisement of the Ideal 
Sight Restorer. In a conversa- 
tion concerning his advertising, 
with a reporter of Printers’ INK, 
Mr. Benj. T. Stevens, president 
of the company that manufact- 
ures the appliance, said: 

“One of our most successful 
methods of reaching the public 
and interesting them in the Ideal 
Sight Restorer is the offer we 

make periodically, to school 
boards in different sections of the 
country—‘we are willing to test 
the “Ideal Sight Restorer” upon 
the school children whose eyes are 
weak and agree to treat thor- 
oughly pupils of the first five 
schools who accept our offer, free 
of charge.’ 

“Many school boards make an- 
nual reports, showing the per- 
centage of pupils in the different 
grades whose eyes are defective. 
The total is alarmingly high. It 
was this fact which caused us to 
make our offer of free treatment. 
The efficiency of the ‘Ideal Sight 
Restorer’ has been proven by the 
multiplicity of cures effected 
upon pupils who have taken ad- 
vantage of our offer. The suc- 
cess of our experiment has be- 
come known and has brought us 
patients.” 

“What other methods of adver- 
tising do you use?” asked the re- 
porter. 

“Weekly and monthly maga- 
zines we have found good medi- 
ums. We use half page spaces 
which we illustrate, showing by 
comparison from a standpoint of 
looks the advantage of our sys- 
tem over the disfiguring spec- 
tacles. One of our advertise- 
ments of this description was re- 
produced in a .recent issue of 
Printers’ INK as an attractive an- 
nouncement. We publish a treat- 
ise describing the advantages of 
our method, which we mail free 
upon application. We also send 
these to a select list.” 

Tue higher the quality of circulation 
the more anxious is the advertiser to 
discover what quantity of that quality 
he is actually getting for his money. 
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Aneight-story 


fireproof building going up— 
builder promises to have it done 
by January. New presses, new 
machinery of every kind for 
the manufacture of our period- 
icals—complete and modern 
electric plant. 

Capacity—one million cop- 
ies THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 
every month; forty-eight 
pages. Half-million copies THE 
SATURDAY EVENING PosT every 
week; thirty-two pages and 
cover. Thorough reorganiza- 
tion of our circulation methods. 

In planning your advertising 
for the coming winter, kindly 
remember a new force in the 
advertising field — THE SaTur- 
DAY EVENING Post—a weekly 
magazine 171 years old, that 
will lead all its younger con- 
temporaries. It is entirely dif- 
ferent in editorial treatment 
from THe Lapies’ HOME Jour- 
NAL, and although a family 
paper it is particularly agree- 
able to men. 

With more than two hundred 
thousand families, of the kind 
that can afford and appreciate a 
high-grade weekly, to begin 
with, itis only a question of 
time in getting a round half- 
million subscribers—then we 
will enlarge the new building. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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The number of advertisements pub- 
lished under the head of classified 
advertising, such as wants, etc., is a 
good criterion of the estimation in 
which a newspaper is held in its own 
community. The following table shows 
the number and the natural increase 
(no special inducement having been 
offered) over last year for such business 
in the 


Newark [Evening News 





August. September. October. 
1899- - - - 7,056 8,729 8,763 
1898- - - - 6,060 7,894 8,032 
Mel wamtSercrrneens 996 835 731 


NO FREE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The NEWS is a high-class, two-cent 
newspaper, and its Daily Average Cir- 
culation for the last year, up-to-date, 
Net, was 40,788, which is largely in 
excess of the output of any newspaper, 
daily or Sunday, in New Jersey. 


WALLACE M. SCUDDER, Publisher. 


R. F.R. HUNTSMAN, C.J. BILLSON, 
Special New York Agent, Special Western Agent, 
St. Paul Building. Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
News Buiiding, 215-217 Market Street, Newark, N, J. 
































WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS 


By T. Russell. 


It has often been at the point 
of this pen tc write something 
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hitherto been delivered by two 
considerations. The first, that it 
is extremely difficult to decide 
what is bad advertising (for that 
is, in a way, a matter of taste, or 
rather of judgment), and the sec- 





Nothing Happens by Chance! 


‘* There is no Darkness but Ignorance.”’ 


— Shakespeare. 


“WAR IN A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY IS A LIVING LIE.” 


Tt TRANSVAAL. 
(Cle 
Wr! O WORLD! O MEN! 
\V HAT ARE YE, AND OUR .BEST 
DESIGNS, 
Ts WE MUST WORK BY CRIME 
T° PUNISH CRIME, AND SLAY, AS IF 
Dp HAD BUT THIS ONE GATE? 
— Byron. 
Wwrrt IS TEN THOUSAND TIMES 
ORE TERRIBLE THAN 
M 
REVOLUTION OR WAR?— 
(reac NATURE! 
T= WANT OF NUTRIMENT 
(Nerve Power) 
Is FREQUENTLY THE CAUSE OF 
G Seri ceeeess AND DISEASE. 
A LARGE JUG OF 
GcCALDED MILK SHOULD BE KEPT 
[*% EVERY BEDROOM. 
[* IS THE ONLY PERFECT FOOD. 
Tt EFFECT OF 
ENos ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
ANY DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, 
AND FEVERISH CONDITION 
Is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 


T IS, IN FACT, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, 
AND AN UNSURPASSED ONE. 





— Times. 
I" IS IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERSTATE 
Ts GREAT VALUE OF 
NO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN KEEPING 
THE WHOLE SYSTEM VIGOROUS 
A®? PREVENTING UNNECESSARY 
DISEASE. 
BE YEsy HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING 
TRUNK 
Or TO-CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 
ENS ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
T ties x ANY OVER. ACID STATE 
F THE BLOOD, AN 
G sou os KEPT IN vaio BEDROOM; 
[* READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY., 
Euos *FRUIT SALT’ 
Alwars DOES GOOD— 
N Eves ANY HARM. 
I FORMS A = INVIGORA: 
(octms, x consume. i HEALTH. 
GIVING BEVERAG 
| fl ACTS AS SIMPLY, YET cues AS 
POWERFULLY 
O* THE ANIMAL SYSTEM AS 
UNSHINE DOES ON THE VEGETABLE 
WORLD, AND 
REMOVES BY NATURAL MEANS, 
WitHour HAZARDOUS FORCE, 
A™ FCETID OR POISONOUS MATTER, 


T= FOUNDATION OF DISEASE. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in the 
earliest stages of a Disease it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED WHAT 
WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN A SERIOUS ILLNESS. 


CAUTION —See Capsule is marked ENOS ‘FRUIT SALT’ Without it you have a WORTHLESS imitation 


about ney success deal bad chanting 
ing. But the wielder of the sword- 
surpassing implement has always 


ond, that bad adveridine which 


a contradiction in 
advertising which 


succeeds is 
terms. Any 
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sells stuff (I have thought) is 
good advertising. And yet, the 
soul of the artist revolts at such 
a proposition, and one comforts 
one’s self by the reflection that if 
the advertising had been good in- 
stead of bad, it might have proved 
ever so much more successful, 
anyway. ee £ 

Let us, however, be clear about 
our own meaning. Advertising is 
not—in spite of what the ad- 
smiths claim—a fine art. It is an 
industrial art. No advertising is 
good that does not sell stuff. It 
may be clever, it may be ingenious 
to beat the band; but it isn’t good 
advertising. On the other hand, 
it may lack all these qualities and 
yet be capable of selling merchan- 
dise, and then, however inartistic, 
however dull, however common- 
place, it is, in the commercial as- 
pect, good. Nothing in any of 
these reflections can justify any 
advertising man in neglect to pro- 
duce the best work he is able to 
produce. Advertising that is, to 
a technical eye, bad, and that nev- 
ertheless sells stuff, sells not be- 
cause it is bad, but although it is 
bad. * * * 


It is an invidious task to select 


a specimen: there are so many 
competitors for the bad _ boys’ 
prize. And I suppose if the ex- 


pe:ts could be polled, they would 
agree that Mr. Eno’s advertising 
viviates pretty much every accept- 
ed canon of the way advertising 
ought to be done. Yet the ex- 
perts would, by the only legiti- 
mate test, be all wrong. For 
Eno’s Fruit Salt has an excellent 
sale. Here is an example of Mr. 
Eno’s ad. Look at it! Could 
anything be more awful? This, 
mind you—this impossible con- 
geries of drop-letters, their capi- 
tals and miscellaneous uncomeli- 
ness (to deal first with its typo- 
graphical shortcomings)—this is 
a full page in a magazine. Mr. 
Eno could have had blocks, and 
beautiful display type, and any- 
thing he wished, with which to 
construct a lovely ad. He pre- 
ferred this thing! Look now at 


the ending of the advertisement. 
“Nothing happens by chance’— 
“There is no darkness but igno- 
rance’”—“Warin a Christian coun- 
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and so on. 
observations 

Nothing 
When we 
presently wander down the crowd- 
ed page and happen upon the Eno 
part of it, there is no convincing 


try is a living lie,” 
Then these frantic 
on the Transvaal crisis: 
to do with Fruit Salt! 


argument, no logical sequence; 
nothing but a string of inconse- 
quences. Something does happen 
by chance, however, for this ad- 
vertising sells goods, and sells a 
lot of them, too. It is difficult to 
cali that anything but chance. Mr. 
Kutnow has an elegant efferves- 
cent preparation—recommended 
by any amount of scientific people 
—pushed by means of samples 
and by the inexhaustible personal 
energy of its clever proprietor— 
admirably advertised. There are 
probably ten bottles of “Eno” sold 
for one of Kutnow’s Carlsbad 
Powder. I can’t call Mr. Eno’s 
advertising bad_ when it produces 
such results. But I do call it a 
puzzle, and it is one that I have 


long since given up trying to 
soive. 

* * * 
Probably the largest patent 


medicine business in England is 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, which was 
started by ‘the late A. J. White. 
The heavy capitalization of the 
concern a few years back will be 
remembered by most people. At 
the last general meeting of the 
company there was a trouble. The 
business was not considered satis- 
factory by the stockholders, and 
the able managing director, Mr. 
H. K. Packard, resigned a posi- 
tion he had held for many years. 
A business having a turn-over in 
England alone of probably a mill- 
ion dollars a year is consequent- 
ly under new management, and it 
wili be interesting to note what 
changes are introduced. The 
Mother Seigel advertising has 
been consistent and unvarying. 
Reading-matter ads in newspa- 
pers, pages of type about the size 
of ordinary reading type in maga- 
zines, columns or half-pages in 


illustrated periodicals. A great 
use of sworn testimonials. Never 
a block, never a display ad; never 


any type but reading matter type. 
I think I am right in saying that 
Mr. Packard never once issued an 
announcement with the name of 

















the preparation “displayed” in any 
way—not even in small-caps or 
italics. The ads were’ extrava- 
gartly well written. No better 
announcements of their class have 
ever been put forth. This news- 
paper publicity was supported by 
a lavish employment of pam- 
phlets, usually almanacs of some 
kind, in colored covers—always 
pretty bad in design, or of the 
cheapest possible workmanship. 
No wall posting; no railway or 


: known.| 
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car_ ads. No’ display advertising 
in fact of any sort. The first in- 
novation by the new management 


appeared yesterday—the full 
page magazine ‘ad which is re- 
produced here in miniature. We 


shall all be watching for the re- 
sults; as the affairs of a “lim- 
itcd” company in England are 
always more or less public, we 
shall be able to tell in a year’s 
time what the effect is. 

¢$¢ 6 


I did not give this news as 


| Medicine Ie 


besa, Sorpain4 
| Demand / 
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news alone, but rather as the basis 
of a philcsophic generalization. I 
should not be surprised if innova- 
tions—not necessarily resembling, 
all of them, this example, which 
is pretty bad—produce a favorable 
effect in Seigel’s sales. When a 
business which has been long and 
consistently supported by one par- 
ticular kind of publicity, takes on 
a radical change, the effect is 
usually good. The new work 
may be no better of its kind than 
the old. The point is, 
that it is different. 
The public apparently 
gets a little too well 
accustomed to the 
ding-dong of one un- 
changing manner, and 
takes kindly to an al- 


teration. But the 
steady, consistent 
work should come 
first. Constant  skip- 
ping from one prin- 
ciple to another will 
not do. I wonder 


whether the media will 
be changed. If so, 
there will again be in- 
teresting develop- 
ments. 
* * 

It is understood that 

Mr. Packard (who is 


now, I think,’ in 
Mm America) will shortly 
return here, to place 


two new preparations 
on our market. These 
are said to be a tonic 
and a digestive; but 
the news is likely to be 
conjectural, for it 
would surprise me to 
hear that Mr. Packard 
had told any one what 
‘ he intended to do for 
he is, if not the most reticent of 
mien, certainly the most reticent 
American I ever met. He is of 
middle age—over fifty; gray- 
bearded, pleasantly spoken, diplo- 
matic, quiet, and inexhaustibly 
industrious. A hard worker and 
a close thinker—one whose motto 
might have been Montrose’s lines: 
As Alexander I will reign and I will reign alone; 
My heart did ever yet disdain a ell on my 

throne, 

He used to conduct the business 
himself, by himself; and no one 
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can say that he did not conductto oblige Mr. 


it to a high eminence of success; 
but he worked early and late, and 
probably wore himself out a good 
deal. 

* * * 

One of the oldest advertising 
agencies in London has just left 
its old quarters in one of the 
oldest houses remaining in Lon- 
don, and Red Lion Court, Fleet 
street, which was old in Dr. John- 
son's day, will know C. Mitchell 
& Co. no more by the time this is 
printed. The Court, without 
Mitchell’s, won’t seem like Red 
Lion Court. The business is re- 
moved to Snow Hill, near the 
Saracen’s Head. Mitchell & Co., 
who publish and have published for 
sixty years, the only newspaper 
directory in this country that can 
claim to be really exhaustive—a 
directory so good that they do 
not need to give it away, and you 
have to pay good elegant money if 
you want it, have now secur- 
ed really commodious premises, 
which the old house could not 
claim to furnish. They handle the 
advertising of many things you 


must be familiar with: Pink 
Pills, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Dia- 
mond Dyes, Maypole Soap, 


Cockles’ Pills, Cuticura, Kutnow’s 
Powder and others. The partners 
are Mr. Walter Wellsman, F. R. 
G. S., etc., who i. probably the 
greatest living expert in news- 
paper properties (that is, in the 
value of newspapers as business 
concerns) and is constantly re- 
ferred to as umpire, arbitrator and 
so forth, in adjustments of such 
properiy; and Mr. L. O. John- 
sou, whose portrait has appeared 
in Frinters’ Ink, and who is one 
of the most conspicuously good- 
looking men on Fleet street. The 
general manager, Mr. Reginald 
Whitney, is likewise “one of the 


best,” and probably has more 
prices, conditions and _ other 
secrets locked up behind his 
grive, black-hearded and _ con- 


stantly spectacled face than any 
other man in England. He is 
likewise one of the most popular 
men in the advertising world. and 
there is no newspaper office, 


hardly, here where a card from 
him does not find for its bearer 
any number of friends anxious 





Whitney’s friend. 
I remarked this to a newspaper 
man once. “Yes,” said he, “but 
he’s a demon on rates all the 
sa:ne.” Apparently he didn’t think 
any less of Whitney for that. 





ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. 

The first journal to give illustra- 
tions with any frequency was the 
Mercurius Civicus, which came out 
during the civil war witn portraits of 
Charles I, and his Queen, Cromwell 
and his officers, and Prince Rupert. 
More elaborate pictures dealing with 
the war were, however, left to the 
pamphlets of the time. The Frost Fair 
on the Thames, in 1683, was made the 
subject of an interesting broadside, 
and so also was the funeral of Queen 
Mary II., in 1695. With the eighteenth 
century the art of illustrating actualities 
grew anace. Caricatures abounded, now 
of the Jacobites, now of the South Sea 
ubble or similar excitements. The 
Daily Post, of 1740, affords an ex- 
ample of a daily paper attempting > 
illustrate a current event. On March 2 
of that year it published a detailed dis. 
gram A Admiral Vernon’s attack on 
Porto Bello. The St. James Chronicle 
of 1765 presented its readers with an 
illustration of a strange wild animal 
that had excited much attention in 
France, but this illustration was ob- 
viously imaginary. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1751 gave a portrait of 
Edward Bright, a fat man weighing 
42% stone. In the Town and Country 
Magazine for 1773, there were portraits 
of the heroes ps heroines of many a 
famous scandal, as, for example, of 
Byron’s father and the Countess of 
Carmarthen, of a certain Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland and “the celebrated Miss 
m.” In the Thespian Magazine 
for 1793 I find an illustration of the 





new theater at Birmingham. Then 
there were the English Magazine, the 
Macaroni Magazine, the Monstrous 


Magazine and the Political Magazine— 
all containing illustrations on copper, 
more or less topical, although closing 
the eigh*eenth century with but little 
premonition of what the nineteenth was 
to bring forth in the matter of news il- 
lustration. — ontemporery Review. 


“RATE CARDS. 

Stanley Day’s Guide says every rate 
card should contain: (1). Name of 
paper. (2). Issued—daily, weekly or 
monthly. (3). Where published—city 
and State. (4). When rate card takes 
effect. (5). Regular date of closing. 
(6). Line rate. (7) Quarter page rate. 
(8). Half page rate. (9). Page rate. 
(10). Number of lines to page. (11). 
Discounts, if an (12). Classified 
rates (quoting hea ings). (13). Guar- 
anteed circulation per _ issue. (14). 
Special agent—name and address. 


MADE A START. 

“Have you made any arrangements 
for advertising the library vet?” in- 
quired one of the donors. 

“Not on a_business basis,” replied 
the member of the board of directors, 
“but we have decided not to admit 
Kipling’s works.” —Chicago Tribune. 
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Printers’ INK offers a sterling 
silver sugar bowl to the newspaper 


which gives an advertiser best 
service in proportion to the price 
charged, in that portion of the 
United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, exclusive of the cities 
of New York and Chicago. The 
part designated is shown in white 
on the map here reproduced; and 
there is also indicated, tentatively, 
of course, the cities from which 
it is presumed at present that the 
winner may come. Each of the 
cities shown possesses a news- 





paper whose representative char- 
acter or low rate appears to give 
it a chance to carry off the prize. 
It is possible, of course, that the 
sugar bowl will be earned by a 
newspaper not-at present thought 
of in‘that connection; and _ pub- 
lishers who believe that their own 
publication possesses distinctive 
advantages in locality or rate, or 
both, whether their city be indi- 
cated on the foregoing map or 
not,-are invited to send the facts 
to the editor of Printers’ INK, at 
10 Spruce street, New York. 














Once upon a time there were two 
men engaged in the business known as 
the retailing of groceries, wines and 
liquors. For years and years their busi- 
ness grew and grew until they were 
recognized as the best store in town. 
Prosperity smiled upon them and their 
fame was scattered throughout the land. 
One evil day dissensions arose and the 
two men agreed to disagree and each 
decided to go it alone. The horses and 
wagons were divided and each partner 
went his way. The partner who was 
wise went to the main street, opened a 
handsome place and advertised to beat 
the band—the dailies and the weeklies 
and the monthlies and the programmes 
all carried his announcements and soon 
things began coming his way. The 
public recognized push and hied them- 
selves to purchase things from the new 
store on the main street. Business was 
great and the ads got larger and the 
customers more numerous. Many more 
clerks were hired and much hustling 
had to be done to supply all demands. 

Meanwhile, what of the partner who 
was other-wise? He remained at the old 
stand and laughed at the folly of the 


wise partner who had dared to inject 
modern methods into the grocery busi- 
ness. He smiled and smiled and said: 
“IT fear no rivals—my name is great— 
I will do better than ever.” It was 
worth an advertising solicitor’s life to 
go around there looking for business 
because the other-wise partner couidn’t 
see what good advertising would do 
him. Somehow or other the public, ah! 
the fickle public, began deserting the old 
store, and the customers who were wont 
to enter and purchase much of yore 
walked by the door to the new store on 
the main street. Then the other-wise 
artner awoke, but alas! it was too late. 
Ie had become a back number and he 
realized it. This week the old store is 
being sold out gradually, while the new 
store is getting in a bigger stock than 


ever. 
Moral—Advertising pays!—New Or- 
leans (La.) Star. 


+e 
THE BEST MEDIUM. 


. “I found a package of love letters 
in the street yesterday.” 

“Did you advertise them?” 

“Yes. I told my wife.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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IN DAYS OF YORE, HOUSEWIVES GALORE 
RUBBED FINGERS 
OFF AND SHOES 

BUT NOW 

SO (8) 146 

THEY NEED 

TO SHIRK, 


{ fr» 
e 





WORTH LOOKING AT, 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR OF THE 
FUTURE. 


The successful advertising solicitor of 
the future will be an advertising special- 
ist of experience and judgment, who 
will be able to assist the advertiser in 
laying out his campaign and one who 
will be frank enough at all times to 
tell the advertiser the truth. The day 
is rapidly passing when the solicitor 
who can talk nothing but his own 
mediums and agate lines and contracts 
will find a welcome in the advertiser’s 
private office. What the advertiser 
wants is real help. The solicitor who 





really understands his business and who 
is constantly studying the advertising 
business from the experimental side, as 
he has the opportunity to do, can give 
the advertiser just the kind of assistance 
he needs, and such a solicitor will al- 
ways find a welcome whether the adver- 
tiser can use his space or not.—Adver- 
tising E perience nce 


NOT THE 

Miss Askins 
pure love? 

De Wittee—No; it 
with money.—Puck 


PURE ARTICLE. 


Did he marry her for 


was adulterated 
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TITLED JUURNALISTS. 

Journalism is becoming a calling that 
may be described as aristocratic, if one 
takes into account the many men and 
women in its ranks who are possessed 
of blue blood or of titles, says the Mar- 
quis de Fontenoy, in the Washiagton 
Post. Prince Bariatinsky has just in- 
augurated his active editorsiip of the 
Severny Kuryer (Northern Courier), at 
St. Petersburg. The young  Czar’s 
former private secretary, traveling com- 
panion and intimate friend, Prince 
Uchtomski, has for three years past 
been editor of the great St. Petersburg 
daily, the Viedomosto, which is sup- 
posed to reflect the personal views of 
the Emperor, while Prince Metcherski, 
one of the most trusted chamberlains 
and friends of the late Alexander III, 
still owns and edits the St. Petersburg 
daily Grashdanim. Besides these, there 
are in Russian journalism at the present 
moment three Princes Troubetskoi, two 
Princes Volkonskis, Prince Tserteleff, 
and Prince Shcherernpadtoff. No won- 
der that one of the leading organs of 
the Muscovite press describes this as 
being the princely era in journalism. 
The proprietors and editors of most of 
the leading London dailies have been 
created baronets, and while  knight- 
hoods have been granted to the editors 
of the provincial dailies, no less than 
three separate offers of a peerage have 
been made during the last fifty years 
to the owners of the London Times, 
and invariably refused. Even Queen 
Victoria’s son-in-law, the Marquis of 
Lorne, is glad to turn an honest penny 
by writing for English and American 
weekly and monthly publications. Un- 
less I am much mistaken, the Countess 
of Warwick now likewise has a weekly 
paper of her own, and Lord Frederick 
Hamilton, brother of the Duke of 
Abercorn and of the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, is in the employ of William 
Waldorf Astor as managing editor of 
the Pall Mall Magazine. At Madrid 
and Berlin the newspaper proprietors 
and editors include many titled people. 


‘ +o 

QUEER NEW YORK FIRMS. 

I often have been amused at the 
queer styles of New York firms and 
corporations. Here is_a sample lot: 
The New_York Fresh Tripe Company, 
the New York Advance Rent Company, 
the New York Animated Advertising 
Company, the New York Barber Supply 
House, the New York Boat Oar Com- 
pany, the New York Buff Company, the 
New York Butchers’ Calf Skin Com- 
pany, the New York City Peanut 
Roaster Works, the New York Cut 
Flower Company, the New York Cloth 
Examining, Sponging and Refinishing 
Company, the New York Consolidated 
Dental Parlors, the New York Dog Ex- 
change, the New York Down Muff Bed 
Company, the New York Fritter Com- 
pany, the New York Hoof Stuffing 
Company, the New York Horse Man- 
ure Transportation Company, the New 
York Mourning Card Company, _ the 
New York Old Hat and Waist Com- 
pany, the New York Pie Filling and 
Extract Company, the New York Viavi 
Company, the New York Watering Com- 
pany. the New York Will Company, 
the New York Coffee Polishing Com- 
pany, ete.—New York Press. 





SIGNS OF RETROGRESSION. 

There are some directions in which 
the American people as individuals show 
dangerous signs of retrogression. Sell- 
ers of merchandise are apt to cry their 
own wares at the expense of truth. 
The unsuspecting, putting their trust 
in man, often find themselves the worse 
for the confidence. Overreaching an- 
cther is too often looked upon as a joke. 
The laugh is on the dupe and the credit 
given to the shark. So long as human 
nature is human nature this will be so, 
but too much of that sort of thing 
makes the public callous to the rights 
in their case. This callousness gradu- 
ally becomes part of the character, is 
embodied in the education of the 
young, and in time cannot fail to im- 
pair the integrity of a truth-telling 
nation. It is difficult to say where the 
line should be drawn between_ business 
shrewdness and unwarranted deception. 
This is really,a matter which, as a rule, 
must be*left to the conscience of the 
individual, but there are certain forms 
of imposition which come within the 
lines of public policy, and which may 
be dealt with by a community through 
its laws and the machinery for their 
enforcement. Men cannot -be legislated 
into honest ways, but public opinion 
and public control can often serve ‘to 
lessen the evils of laxity in business 
morals.—Kansas City Star. 


—_—_————se— 
LEYDEN’S ARTISTIC BOARDS. 
The canal-intersected streets of Ley- 

den do not suffer from huge boardings. 

Though indiscriminate bill posting on 

a large scale does not obtain here, it 

is interesting to note how that is 

guarded against. At the corners of 
the principal streets, chiefly by the ca- 
nal bridges, boards for public notice 
and advertisements are erected of a neat 
and obstructive design. Apart from the 
surmounting ornamental woodwork they 
stand about nine feet high, and_ the 
top projects, so that litter caused by 
rain washing the bill off is largely obvi- 
ated. It is not so much the idea of 
restricting public advertising within 
bounds which strikes the visitor, but 
the artistic way 1n which it is done.— 
London Mail. 


VALUABLE LISTS. 

Voters in Great Britain must possess 
certain property qualifications. ists of 
registered electors are printed, and may 
be obtained at small expense from 
town clerks in England, and from 
clerks of the peace in Scotland and 
Ireland. The lists are valuable to ad- 
vertisers who desire to send out books 
and circulars. Not long ago, a medi- 
cine house in London paid £400 for 
6,000,000 names. The advantages of the 
election lists are obvious. The com- 
pilation is fresh and trustworthy, and 
as every voter must have an income 
of at least £1 a week, the advertiser 
is certain that he is not sending his 
matter to paupcrs nor to minors.—Na- 
tional Advertiser. 





—_~+o>——_. 

No amount of teaching will insure success 
in business. All that special preparation can 
possibly do is to make psn who have the nat- 
ural gifts that lead to success somewhat better, 
and to make those in whom these natural gifts 
are deficient somewhat less bad.—/as. Bryce, 
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THE ROCK OF ILLITERACY. 


More advertisements are wrecked 
upon the rock of illiteracy than upon 
any other, for if the literary sense be 
required to make an acceptable book, 


the only object of which is to please, |" 


how much more essential it is in an ad- 
vertisement, the object of which is to 
persuade people to spend their money. 
It may be true, indeed, that the ma- 
jority of advertisement readers are not 
literary critics; nevertheless, every one 
of them would be captivated by an elo- 
quent speaker and bored by an illiterate 
proser. Good advertising is nothing 
more than transcribed eloquence.— 
Drugs, Oils & Paints. 


uEWaraP 
THE NEWSPAPER ER H ABIT. 

The circulation of books in a certain 
Connecticut library fell off over 9,000 
since last year, and the librarian says it 
was because “‘popular interest in current 
events was so great that newspapers 
were read rather than books.” It was 
against this tendency that the Rev. Dr. 
Greer spoke at the Episcopal Confer- 
ence at Minneapolis, when he depre- 
cated the ‘‘newspaper habit.” Dr. 
Greer’s point is not well taken. If the 
American people perused fewer novels 
and other books, last year, because they 
were busy following the fresh made 
history of the Spanish war, it is a fact 
for congratulation rather than for re- 
gret. It is a healthful sign that the | 
reading public tends more and more to 
keep in close touch with the public | 
events. The bane of the old style of 
education was that it kept its students | 
delving in the musty past while they 
remained ignorant of the history that 
was making before their eyes. There 
is no longer such a thing as a great 
man who does not read newspapers. 
The “newspaper habit” is as necessary 
for good and intelligent citizenship as 
the “eating habit” is for good health. In 
both cases the only thing to avoid is 
slothful consumption or gluttony, with 
the consequent indigestion. The only 
vicious “‘newspaper habit” is the habit 
of dawdling over a paper with lazy 
and indiscriminating mind. Such a 
habit is injurious and wasteful of time, 
but it is more likely to be contracted in 
reading novels than in reading news- 
papers. As long as the mind is alert 


and the judgment alive the time spent | 
in reading the news may be made as | 


profitable intellectually as that spent in 
reading book ks.—Press and Printer. 
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| ARRANGED BY STATES. 
CONNECTICUT. 


‘HE Day, New London, carries nearly 60 for- 

eign contracts ; all first class and paying 
uniform price according to position. Advertisers 
here find no other paper necessary. 


GEORGIA. 


Qou QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
\) Southern agricultural publication. ‘thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
Southwest, Advertising rates very low. 


MAINE. 


[HEC COURIFR-GAZETTE, Rockland, Maine 

regularly into a larger number 0} 
families ‘in Knox County than any other paper 
published, “All the Home News,” its motto. 
Advertising costs a little more than in some 
papers, but if you’re in THE COURIER-GAZETTE 
you're sure to be seen, 


oe “CANADA. 


( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 
Montreal. 


CLASS. PAPERS. _ 


ADVERTISING. 
| BINTE SRS’ INK, published weekly by Geo P. 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of jour nals devoted to advertising. 
t likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
| in _ 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators, 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, givin 
examples of good and bad advertising and tel 
{ing way. it also considers the value cf news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
|W ide open for the discussion of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way Of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesierday’s theories to the dead past. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
certs a line each time, display 50 cents | an 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. 


“Displayed Advertleoments. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


~ COIN CARDS, — Any 
printing on them you wish, 
6 holes, $4 per M., 100 pre- 
id, 75e.; 1 doz. toe. One 
fole ‘cards. any printing, $3 
HE ‘STATIONERS’ 

Detroit, Mich. 
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facturing), 
buy the c losest. 
The only Democratic daily 


in its columns, 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING 


"2 


steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
Write for rates. 


J. W. BuCKMASTER, 


Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Tribune 


goes into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
hive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 


in its territory, The Tribune is 


CO., - - Pawtucket, R. I. 


Advertising Manager. 
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W ANTED.— Case of bad health ! ae 
that R-I-P-A‘N‘S will not benefit. 'F 3 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co ls JOLIET MERCHANTS... P 

¢ ) or 18 re of the brightest kind. They pay 
New York, for Io samples and 1,000 if 
testimonials. |r h D il N ; 
eaidiioees _ | The aily News 
> 
> more money annually for adver- 
a > tising than they pay all other 
hard-to-please class of believers in local papers, 
De Bolder, Price-Lists. ‘Catalogues, Why? Because the News has 
POTS Geode Erimnere, Clveular Lotions more paid subse ribers. than all 
acne Announcements, Mailing Cards, others, and its ads pay the mer- 
oklets, Notices, Newspapers, o > k 

Journal Advertisements, etc., ete., and my work includes c pants - 

writing up of the subjec ct matter from notes furnished me E YOU IN IT a 

—often from very meager ones. For new clients I rely —_——_—— 

upon samples of my work—mailed free to those whose ro PRICE COUPONS. 

ere oy 7 pry Aa possible business for me. The Nov elty Store, Joliet, Til., re- 

FRANCIS I. MAULE, Commerciat Literature, ore = — > one 
b 8 > 
404 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. which allowed the holder to great- ; 

> ly reduce prices on cigars, soap, 
cocoanut or tea. 7 


3 This on coupon price is an 
- extremely good method to employ 
> when one wishes to learn whether 
> or nota certain paper brings good 
- direct returns to the advertise- 
> ments placed in its columns. Many 
> merchants have tried this and 
$ found that it has proved to be 
> very satisfactory in helping them 
: to ascertain the values of certain 
3 advertising mediums.—( rains.) 
a 
3 
3 
a 
5 
> 
> 
. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLIGAN| 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds 
It is the only ne wspape rin Arizona published 
every day in the yea 
t is the only ne ws per in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, = ates a perfecting 
press and a battery of s? inoty pes. 
It is the wet ne wapeeer in Arizona that has 
a general circulation 
The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 
For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


The he San Jose Herald 


‘ ‘Ww SAN JOSE HERALD is peculiaz. Itis unique. It 
does not permit the advertisers to run it nor the subscribers 
to dictate to it. The Editor and Managerruns the paper to suit 
himself. He writes just what he pleases and publishes it, taking all 
chances of being arrested for libel. If he liesabout the circulation | 
| and it can be proven, he will give $500in Gold Coin to the party who 
| will furnish the evidence. Advertising and subscription books are 
on the counter ready for examination and the proprietor of the 
HERALD will pay the expenses of competent experts to examine 
the books, the experts to be chosen by the advertisers, provided the 
subscription list is not found to be more than is claimed in any 
statement given from this office. THE HERALD is quoted more 
by the press of the Pacific Coast than any ten papers published in 
California. We will forfeit $50 in Gold if this statement can not 

be proven true.” 





On tests like the above, the 
NEws had 65 to 85 per cent of the 
coupons returned. It invites the 
most rigid investigation of its 
drawing pow ers. 


yyeves a mn Asssas Pyervyy’ 




















For Advertising rates, etc., address 


CHAS. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


EDITOR AND MANAGER, 


| 
| 
| San Jose, California. 


Specia Agent, C. E.GOODRICH, 34 Park Row, New York. 
Representative, D. M. FOLTZ | 


—— - - a 
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THE EVENING ournal 


~~ __e—Pwweee OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898 .. 14,890 
IMeverersnrnevevirnrsnersernrvevtrernenrnrstr ne 


I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation. quotations 
ir. the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such publications as afford 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.—Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 
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Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. I have 
charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 

My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 

wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 

matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 

10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Magazine 
Propositions 


For $65 Per Month. 


+4 Page in ro Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
slee’s Magazine, 
snctading the writing and illustrating of 
a new advertisement each month (twelve 
in all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
= ed ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $88 Per Month. 


+4 Page in om Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
, Ainsiee’s Magazine. 
** Metropolitan Magazine. 

As ncluding the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 

ance. 


advan 
For $100 Per Month. 


‘4 Page in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
“Metropolitan Magazine. 
, “ Ainslee’s Magazine. 
“ National Magazine 
“Including the writing aud ‘iustrating ofa 
new advertisement exch month (twelve in 
all), engravings and_ electrotypes, placing 
andcheckingads. Bills payable monthly in 
vance, 


For $110 Per Month. 
+4 Page in Pearson's Magazin 
Metropolitan Giocesine. 
1 “  Ainslee’s Magazine. 
‘4 * Nickell Magazine. 
“ National Magazine. 
*mncluding the writing and illustrating of a 


new advertisement each month (twelve in | 


all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checki ng ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $125 per Month. 
+4 Page in The Puritan. 
Ainslee’s Magazine. 
sas Metropolitan Magazine. 
“ Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
{Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
vance. 


For $125 per Month. 

Page in Frank Leslie’s Cepuler Monthly. 

Ainslee’s Magazine. 
ps Metropolitan Magazine. 
nd Nickell Magazine. 
- National Magazine. 

_—. the writing and illustrating of a 
hew advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and _ electrotypes, placing 
p~ ote ads. Bills payable monthly in 

vanc 


For $155 per Month, 
34 Page in Pearson’s Magazine 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
oe Ainslee’s Magazine. 
4 ad Metropolitan pugnsine. 
a ” by ae Magazine. 
‘oa ational Magazine 
inclading the writing and illustrating ofa 


For further particulars address 





new advertisement each month (twelve in 

all), engravings and electrotypes, placinx 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $175 per Month. 


‘4 Page in The Puritan. 
Ainslee’s Magazine 
é we Metropolitan Magazin 
14 > Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
4 “e Nickell Magazine. 
4 = National Magazine. 
4 ” Pearson’s Magazine. 

Including the writing and iliustrating ofa 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads, Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $210 Per Month. 
Page in The Puritan. 

if Ainslee’s Magazine. 
- Metropolitan Magazi 
. © Frank Leslie’s Popular’ Monthly. 
| Strand Magazine. 
4 - Nickell Magazine. 
g - National Magazine. 

- Pearson’s Magazine. 
“Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and pean oe placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $240 Per Month. 


{ Page in McClure’s Magazine. 
The Puritan. 
Ainslee’s Magazine. 
Metropolitan Mayazine, 

. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 

“ Nickell Magazine. 

Sed National Magazine. 

- Pe :rson’s Magazine, 
“Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $275 Per Month, 

4 Page in Munsey’s Magazine. 

4 McClure’s Magazine. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and. checking ads. Bills payavie monthly in 
advance. 


For $300 Per Month, 
14 Page in ny 's Magazine. 
4 The Puritan. 


ETERS 


i “ 


=, Ainsiee’s Magazine. 
4 pa Metropolitan Magazine. 
; ed Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


oor Strand Magazine. 

sas Nickell Magazine. 

ba National Magazine. 
- earson’s Magazine. 

Including. the writing and illustrating of 
& new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads, Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 





wy 


Charles Austin Bates 


vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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THE EAGLE LIBRARY. 











A series of publications on matters of current interest. 
Published monthly or oftener. 











THE EAGLE ALMANAC,—Issued yearly in 
January. The mostcomplete guide to Greater New 
York and Long Island ever published. Price, 25 cents. 


No. 35... THE GREATER NEW YORK CHARTER.— 
A complete text, thoroughly revised and up to 
date, of the Charter of Greater New York. 

Price, 10 cents. 


No. 33... THE FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY LAW.—A 
cloth-bound volume of the Law of 1898, with 
tabulated index, time tables and tariff, Supreme 
Court rules, forms, etc. An invaluable book to 
lawyers and laymen..........-....-- Price, $1.00 


No. 32 A. THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW OF NEW YORK 
State, with municipal rules of New York State 
Commission. This book also contains the Ford 
Tax Franchise Law and the Ahearn-McCarren 
OS”. rer ree Price, 5 cents. 


No. 36... THE ELECTION AND PRIMARY LAWS as 
amended by the Legislature of 1899. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 33... MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP; or, The War On 
Wealth. A series of interesting articles by “Mul.” 
EE ees sors cisteine sCusiheros yee Price, 5 cents. 


No. 34... SPOOPENDYKE SKETCHES. By Stanley 
Huntley. 224 pages of humorous and entertain- 
ing stories, in paper cover, neatly bound. 

Price, 25 cents. In cloth, 50 cents. 


No. 37... THE BUILDING CODE OF NEW YORK 
City as adopted by the Municipal Assembly of 
MI eas ke ie Price, 5 cents. 





BROOKLYN, : NEW YORK, 
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AHEAD OF ANY OTHER BOSTON DAILY. 


BOSTON TRAVELER 





During the past four months 
| the BOSTON TRAVELER has car- 
| ried more cclumrs of paid adver- 
tising than any other Boston daily. 
This is not generally known, but it 
is true nevertheless. 
Furthermore, the TRAVELER 
leads all the other afternoon papers 





in New England in circulation. 


| Average 1898, 


76,868 Copies 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 








NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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S. SCHALLMANN & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 
1204 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 


COR, LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STS., 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3276. 


LOANS ON REAL ESTATE City PROPERTY AND FARMS 
AND THE SALE OF FIRST MORTGAGES BOUGHT, SOLD AND 
A SPECIALTY. EXCHANGED. 
THE SVORNOST, CuicaGco, November 1, 1899. 
150 W. 12th STREET, CITY. 
GENTLEMEN :— 


Inclosed please find check for #1.50 in pay ment of charges 

for advertising the following in your paper for seven times 

exchange:—An elegant corner three story brick building, store and 
five flats, located on California Avenue and 2Ist Street, for vacant or im 
proved, up to $5,000 anyw here in the city. The corner in question is an 
excellent stand for a Liquor store, grocery or meat-market for a Bohemian. 
What have you to offer! Submit full particulars and we will act very 
a For a information, address 8. Schallmann & Co., 1204— 

ashing*on Stre Yours truly, 


8. SCHALLMANN & CO. 


The above letter was received in our mail of the 2d 
inst. and appeared in the Svornost in issue of the 3d inst. 
On the evening of the 7th inst., the advertising manager 
was called on ’phone, and the following conversation took 
place : 


Mr. 8.—Is this the advertising manager of Svornost! This is Mr. Schall 
mann. I wish you would discontinue my advertisement. I have sold the 
property advertised.” | wish to express my satisfaction with your paper. 
{ found this the very best business undertaking of my life, having realized 
$240 00 on an investment of $1.50 and am so hi. hly ples ised that I will 
recommend the Svornost to everybody. 

The adv. man.— Mr. 8., would you just as soon make a statement of 
these facts in writing! 

Mr. S.—Certainly, ‘if you wish, write it out yourself, you cannot make 
it too strong. 

The adv. man.—Thank you. Good-bye. 


This: Tells Its Own Story . er | 





The Bohemians of Chicago are well-to-do and 
educated. They can be reached only through the DaiLy 
SvornosT, their daily bulletin of news. Among the 
100,000 Bohemians of Chicago there are hundreds, yes, 
thousands of store-keepers. They buy mostly such 
goods as are in demand. A demand can be created by 
advertising in the Dairy Svornost. 

For further information, address, 


M. GERINGER, Manager, 
DAILY SVORNOST, . . . Chicago, Illinois. 


== R= 


THE STEVE W. FLOYD SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Eastern ere 1318-1319 Am. Tract ities Bidg., New York, N, Y. 
“— as Repeeiaeee a J 
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Our A\molbition 


THE DETROIT JOURNAL is ambitious to be the 
great home paper of Detroit and Michigan. 
THe JourRNAL does not claim to have the 
largest circulation in Michigan, but it is very 
freely conceded that a greater percentage of 
its circulation goes into homes than any other 
Detroit daily. 


The 
Derroit Journal 


stands only second in point of paid circulation. 
THE JOURNAL is one of only half a dozen daily 
newspapers in the United States that 


Refuses “Weak Mem?’ 


AND OTHER 


Vile Advertising 


now so prevalent. 


THE JOURNAL has a daily woman’s page and a 
daily society column. 

THE JOURNAL is the Lest printed daily news- 
paper in Detroit. 

THE JOURNAL is young, vigorous, progressive, 
growing. 

THE JOURNAL'S avertising columns are at 
your service. They can introduce you to a 
large and exclusive constituency. 
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5 a COMMAND US. 
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z PERRY LUKENS, JR., C. GEORGE KROGNEss, 

z Manager New York Office, Manager Chicago Office, 
D4 Times Building Marquette Building 

. 
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Don’t Discard the Musician 


He eats, drinks, sleeps, washes, drives, 
walks. He reads, writes, wears good 
clothes and uses the bike. He keeps 
house, he travels, he has sport. 


NOW THEN! 


He particularly reads every week 








THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


20th Year. 


If you have anything to sell and you want to 
reach the 250,000 musicai people of America, 
advertise in THE MusicaL Courier. 


Every Wednesday, $5.00 a Year. 
10 cents, all news-stands. 


19 Union Square. 


== RATES HICH —— 
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REATER NEW YORK came into existence 
on January 1, 1898, and includes the boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, Kings, Queens and Rich- 
mond. There are about two thousand printing 
plants in operation in the five boroughs, and 

1 have 997 on my list of customers. 

My competitors must feel the loss of these consumers, 
as I captured them through my selling small quantities at 
low prices, and matching any shade or grade on short 
notice, Some years ago a printer would be afraid to ask 
for a 4-lb. can of ink, as he had to beg the ink man to sell 
it, and then pay exorbitant prices for the privilege of 
getting it. I am rounding out my sixth year in the ink 
business, and feel perfectly safe in claiming that my 
progress has been more rapid, and my list of customers 
much larger than any other ink house in the world. This 
is rather a broad assertion, but my records are open to 
inspection. The most extraordinary part of my trade is 
that I never employed an agent, nor filled an order without 
the cash inadvance. Houses that could buy me ten times 
over sent orders without the money, and I returned them 
with my compliments, stating that it was not a question of 
credit or rating with me, only I never varied from my 
golden rule. 

All I ask is atrial order and if my goods are not found 
as represented I cheerfully refund the money and pay all 
transportation charges. 

Send for my price list. Address 


POPES ESLER IPN AIR 


| caeeieeiniin aided cememaleel” 
} PRINTERS INK JONSON } 


ac ant 13 Spruce Street, New York. 


Roadeonentcnscowne 
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upon which leading advertisers in all 
lines of business depend for authentic 
information as to the important ques- 
tion of circulations. 

The AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY is valuable because it 
leaves no stone unturned to discover 
the facts which are of interest and 
value to the advertiser. 

It is impossible in many cases to dis- 
cover what exact circulations are, but 
it is always possible, through some 
source or other, to secure information 
which will show, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the circulation of any periodical. 

The AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY gives circulations as it 
believes them to be, and uses every 
possible means of information which 
will assist it in coming toa conclusion. 

For this reason every advertiser who 
wants to make the best use of his money 
ought by all means, to have this Dr- 
rEcToRY at his elbow. Hecan getalong 
without it, but it will be costly. 

The Directory is issued quarterly, 
March 1, June 1, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1, and 
costs $5 a volume, carriage prepaid. 








GEORGE P. ROWELL & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 





~ New York, 
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| READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. i 
; Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, — 7 for window ; 
3 cards or circulare,and any other sugg « a this department idle 
Don’t be afraid of beginning | not otherwise be made. So does 


your Christmas advertising too 
early; be among the first in your 
town to hold out a welcome to 
gift buyers, and make it a point | 
to invite people who “only want 
to look,” with the assurance that 
they will not be pressed to buy. 
Dress your store in holiday attire 
soon after Thanksgiving, and let 
your windows and your advertis- 
ing remind people that Christmas 
is close at hand. 

Don’t give all your advertising 
and store display to nicknacks and 
fancy, expensive goods, unless you 
deal exclusively in such things, | 
but devote a fair share of both to 
low and medium priced articles of 
every-day use, which have a ready 
sale at this season, and which 
somebody else will sell if you | 
don’t. 

There’s a hint, too, for you who | 
supply necessities, such as shoes, | 
clothing, etc. Harp on the good 
sense shown in giving useful | 
things; on how much more such 
things are appreciated and how 
much oftener the giver of such a 
gift is recalled to the one who re- 
ceives it, not forgetting to appeal 


to those who give in charity. 
Urge the advantages in early 
buying, while stocks are un- 


broken and store crowds are not 
large, and print helpful lists of 
gift goods in your advertisements, 
quoting prices, unless they are so 
much higher than your competi- 
tors’ that you are ashamed to, in 
which case you would better not 
advertise at all. 

Offers to lay goods aside, on 
payment of a small deposit, for 
delivery at the customer’s conven- 
ience, and to exchange such goods 
as can be exchanged without in- 
justice to yourself or to other cus- 
tomers, if returned in good order 
and within a _ reasonable time, 
often lead to good sales that might 





Some Christmas 


Various Lines. 








My Lady 


Should have a desk this 
Christmas—a place for sta- 
tionery and or the confi- 
dences of correspondence- 
a place for everything in its 
place. So many kinds here 
we can’t name all. Here are 


some: 
Polished 

$6.50, $7.50. | ; 
——— with mirror top, 


quartered oak, 


"Solid mahogany, polished, 


Gon. Chippendale legs, 
$10.50. 

Twenty other styles, 
twenty other prices. They’re 


worth seeing. 














Some Sensible 
Suggestions 


Sensible because they sug- 
gest really useful things for 
Christmas gifts—things that 
will prove acceptable in nine 
out of ten—families. 

For the Boy: 

(List and prices.) 

For the Girl: 

(List and prices.) 

For Mother: 

(List and prices.) 

For Father: 

(List and prices.) 

No matter what vou buy 
here, if it is unsatisfactory 
in any way you’re welcome 
to exchange it for other 
goods, or for full purchase 
price, either before or after 
the holidays. 











For “Her 
A_nice diamond; that’s the 
thing— come in ‘and let us 
show you some. 

We'll set them in any 
style you may desire and do 
it right in our own store. 











Clocks 


Probably one hundred dif- 
ferent styles, sizes and shapes 
- all spick-and-span-new — 
to choose from. Good time- 
keepers, too. 


| 





“your money back if you want it.” 
Ad _ Suggestions for 
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‘| Little Bargain 


Lot of Brushes 
and Mirrors 


We have come into pos- 
session of a lot of Fancy 
Hair Brushes and Hand 
Mirrors in such a money- 
saving way that we can turn 
them over to buyers for lit- 
tle more than half of their 
real value. 

Fifty Hair Brushes—fine 
bleached bristles aluminum 
back and handle—regularly 
sold for $1—here for only 
5sc. apiece. 

Twenty-five Hair Brushes 

handsome Dresden back 
and handle—regularly sold 
for $1.35—here for only 75c. 
apiece. 

Twenty-five French Plate 
Hand Mirrors Jresden 
back and handle to match 
brushes—-regularly sold for 
$1.35—here for only 75c¢ 
apiece. 














place of selling. 


Come to the 
Christmas 

Toy Store 

to buy? Yes, if buying is 
to be done. But come if just 
for the fun of it. We have 
been criticised for using the 
word “‘fun;” we are criticis 
ed for many of the pleasant, 


human, heartfelt, good 
humored things we do. 
Never mind. Too old to 


care for such things? We 
cannot believe it—the heart 
may shrivel, but not from 
mere age. 

Music, from instruments 
that make very real and good 
music; toys that perform 
all the human tricks with 
which they are incarnate 
engines that run up hills, 
trolley cars that climb in- 
clines—almost no end of 
pleasing things. 

Dolls — the make-believe 
people of almost all nations, 
25c. or $35—or almost any 
price between. The most 
costly ones we have dressed 
here—dressed as ladies should 
be dressed, and as_ babies 
should be. 

There will not be nearly 
enough of these dolls at $1— 
17 inches high; full jointed; 
will go to sleep whenever you 
want them to, and yet dress- 
ed fine enough for company. 

If you have half the pleas- 
ure we think you _ should 
have from the big basement 
toy store, its existence is 
justified. This store must 
always be more than a mere 
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Men’s Jewelry 


We have many beautiful 
and attractive things in 
Jewelry that men admire and 
appreciate. 

Match Boxes, Cigar Cut- 
ters, Penknives, Cigarette 
Cases, in Gold and Silver, 
plain and jeweled, are here 
in new and exclusive designs. 











A Perfect 
Delivery 


System. The dissatisfaction 
in not having your Christ- 
mas purchases delivered ‘in 
time” is not known to our 
customers. You come here, 
make your purchases, and 
when we say we will deliver 
your goods we will—no 
mistake about it. 











Life-Like Portrait 


We make you one, size 
16x20, in India ink, from 
any photo or tintype for 99c. 








aed . 
Paris Art Store 
_What better Christmas 
gift can you give a friend 
than a good portrait of your- 
self? 








Bowling. 








Bear Up 


Don’t be discouraged be- 
cause your doctor says you’il 
have to take 16 _ bottles of 
pork, copper and pine during 
the next six months. Come 
to our bowling alleys and 
start the blood to circulating. 
You'll feel better in a week. 
You'll be better in a month 





For a Clothier. 








The Man 
Behind the Shears 


—the cutter. It’s he who 
gives the style and “snap” 
to a garment. The best 
clothing cutters are not em- 
ployed by the makers of 
cheap clothing, nor yet by the 
ordinary custom tailor; they 
are employed by the makers 
of our kind of clothes and 
that’s one reason why our 
kind has style that is sel- 
dom equaled and never ex- 
celled by the custom tailors’ 
clothes. 

Suits, $8 to $20. 

Overcoats, $8 to $18. 
































































So ERROR enema ae 
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Electrical Goods. 


Canned 
Lightning 

25c. a can. Attach 
wires and it is ready for all 
bell-ringing, gas-lighting, 
gas motor, medical and dent- 
ists’ uses. Waranted four 
times stronger than any 
other of its class, and only 
25¢. 





Electric Bell Outfits, 
75c. complete. Russell-Tom- 
linson ‘Telephones, $5 ed 
set. Electric Lighting Gas 
Burners, Spark Coils, Bells, 
Door Pulls, Push Buttons, 
Insulated Wire, Etc. 











For a Jeweler. 





jewelers are 
grade of 


Sometimes 
mistaken on the 
watch movements. 
They are not _ sufficiently 
posted on movements to tell 
the grade, and _ frequently 
sell a cheap-grade movement 
at the price of a high-grade 
one. 

It can be seen that the 
average customer is an easy 
mark for the unscrupulous 
dealer. 

To be absolutely sure that 
you are getting the worth of 
your money you must be ab- 
solutely sure of the reliabuil- 
ity of the jeweler. 

Our reputation has stood 
the test of twenty-three years 
of jewelry selling. 





Coal Dealer's Ad. 








When Coal 
Goes Up 

in price then you'll 
wish the important matter of 
replenishing the coal bin_had 
been attended to earlier. This 
is our offer—does it strike 
you faverably? We will take 
orders now for the winter’s 
supply, deliver it one ton at 
a time whenever you say, 
and agree to furnish it at 
the prevailing price, even if 
coal should go up to $7 a 
ton later on. Our present 


figure is the lowest in the 
city for good, clean, honest 
quality Lehigh Coal. Shall 


we have your order? 


| 





For A Restaurant. 








It’s Like Eating 
At Home 


to take a meal at 
Brown’s Restaurant. Menu 
and service the best. Ap- 
petizing dinners and lunches 
for 25 cents. 





| 
| 








Fresh Fish 


INK. 


Fish Dealer's Story. 





Expertly Cleaned 
and Handled 


Clams, lobsters, crabs and 
scallops the freshest to be 
obtained. The best sea food 
of every kind in season. 





A Petticoat Specialty. 








A Decidedly 
New Feature in 
Ladies’ Petticoats 


To be in fashion the up- 
per part of your dress skirt 
must be very close and snug. 
To carry out this effect the 
latest in Black Silk Petwi- 
coats have Jersey tops above 
the ruffles, which does away 
with all unnecessary fullness 
under the dress skirt. We 
are showing some black cord- 
ed ruffled silk skirts with 


the new Jersey tops that we 
think you will like. Exam- 
ine them at our Skirt ana 





Corset Department. 
They are $10 and $11 
each. 





For Standard Pock 








vet Knife. 
am ° ” 

‘Toad Stickers. 

If you *ve a pocket knife, 
that “makes you tired” 
every time you try to use it 

a regular “toad sticker” 
with pot metal blades that 
neither stay shut, stay open, 
or stay sharp—then  we’re 
sure you did not buy it 
here. 

Ours are not that kind. 
Ours are the famous “H. & 
B.”” or the “Holler”; and if 
you ever bought either of 
those kinds here that have 
shown any signs of the 





above symptoms we'll give 
you a new one for a poor 
one, or your money back. 





The Carriage Dealer. 
Straight Talk to 
Carriage Buyers 


We can sell you this week 
a carriage that you cannot 





duplicate for the same 
money anywhere in Con 
necticut. 

there are a_ dozen good } 
carriages, first-class in every 
respect, that we are going | 


to move this week and in 
yO gof aims e ayeUI 0} Japs0 
it we have marked them 
down—below cost pick 
yours out quick. 
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_ For A Run On Shirts. 
| You'll Admire 
Our Fancy Shirts 


We certainly have an ex- 
quisite and varied gathering 
of Fancy Shirts. The pat- 
terns number well into the 
hundreds, and we control 
them all. We chose them 
months ago—and we left 
none of the good ones for 
some one else. Come and see 
| what a dollar will buy. 


Mattress Ad. 





Our 
Felt Mattresses 
are real felt mattresses 
—not simply layers of cotton 
put in a tick, but cotton 
felted by special machinery. 
We have the exclusive sale 
of these mattress for Dan- 
bury. They are equal to the 
best hair and not nearly so 
expensive. 





For A Caterer. 


Those Who 
Know Us 


tell of the liberal 
manner in which we serve 
entertainments, of how we 
leave at the house every- 
thing left from the feast, and 
of the good condition of the 
kitchen when we depart. 
We will send an estimate 
at any time. 








Grocery Ad. 


It’s What 
You Save 


That makes you rich 
and if you are alive to your 
own interests you'll find 
you save money by trading 
here. Other people do. Why 
not you? 

Meats and groceries. 





For the Coal Man. 


You Run 
No Chances 


of getting anything 
but the best quality of coal 
when you give us your 
order. We_ have but one 
grade, and there’s no better 
mined. The test of  ex- 
perience proves that our coal 
burns brightest, burns slow- 

| est and burns hottest. 





| 
| 











You Know 


at 
Lee 


INK. 


For Life Insurance Agent 


Don’ 


go on day after day, 
week after week, month af- 
ter month, year after year, 
without a thought of those 
who depend upon you. A 
policy that has the _ right 
company back of it is the 
very best investment you 
can make. We offer such. 


your income is the 
support of your family and 
that it will cease when you 
ie. You promised to pro- 
vide for their future. Are 
you keeping that promise? 
For thirty-four years we 
have kept ours. We'll keep 
the one we make with you if 
you insure with us. 








Good For A Bowling Alley. 


Pleasant 
Pastime. 


Bowling is a pastime 
that is genuine pleasure. it 
causes the blood to circu- 
late freely, the muscles to 
grow firm, and the whole- 
some companionship gives 
recreation to the overworked 
brain. The place to bowl is 


————J 





For A Je welry Store. 


Owna 
Diamond 


Sought from a trust- 


worthy store and you are | 
certain of the value of your 
possession. 

Other things lose their 
value in time—or, suddenly 
becomes worthless — dia- 
monds, never. | call your 


attention to my stock, which 
represents the most perfect 
gems at very low prices. It 
will profit you to buy dia- 
monds here. 











Dieand Reasoning. 


Idle Money 


will profit you nothing. If 
you have any in bank or out 
of bank, the most sensible 
use for it is a good invest- 
ment. At the prices I am 
selling Diamonds you can 
make no mistake in using 
a portion of your = sav- 
ings in the purchase of 
some. Come in and talk the 
matter over; you'll find my 
prices lower than the other 
fellows’. 





| Ses See 
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A Wall Paper Store. 


2 ” 
The “ Know How 
In Paper Hanging 
is what we make no 
charge for. You pay for 
the materials and the labor— 
nothing more. Our _ paper 
hangers are men who “know 
how’? to measure a room 
“know how” to. size it 
“know how” to cut, match 
and hang the paper. they 
know their business. It’s 
good policy to intrust your 
work in our hands—we’ll 
see that you get a good job. 
That’s what you want, that’s 
just what you'll get if we 
do it. You can surely find 
just what you want among 
our many choice patterns 
all the very latest styles. If 
for any reason you cannot 
call at our store, just drop 
a postal, or ring us up, and 
we'll call with samples. 








“Tailor Made’ Gown Ad. 


“Good Work” 


We have the right cloths 
to select from, including the 
season’s latest plaids. 

We — the best work- 
men on ladies” outer gar- 
ments that can be obtained 
in New York. 

We know when a garment 
fits and it never leaves our 
hands until it does fit. 

You can come to us with 
every confidence that you 
will get “good work.” And 
we'll surely agree on price. 

A clearing-out price onev- 
ery made-up garment in 
stock vefore moving to our 
new location, 990-992 Main 
street, corner Talcott. 
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Painting and Paper Hanging. 





In Our 


zs “49° 
New Building 
That’s where you'll find 
us. We moved ahead of 
time—believe in being ahead 
in moving as well as in 
painting, paper hanging and 
decorating. We thank our 
customers and the public for 
heir patronage in the past, 
feeling sure the service we 
have rendered will induce 
them to visit us in our new 
building, where we will be 
pleased to welcome all. We 
point with pride to our store, 
the finest of its class in the 
State; also our reputation, 
which has been established 
by doing business just one 
way-—“The Decker way.” 
Don’t you want to know 





more about it? 











INK. 


For A Furniture Store. 





Fashionable 
Furniture 


If all furniture was alike 
it wouldn’t matter where you 
bought it. But it is not all 
ahke. There is as much 
difference in the make of 
furniture as there is in the 
people who use it. 

Our furniture is not only 
strong, durable and_ well 
made—it is properly design- 
ed. The hand of the artist 
is plainly manifest in these 
modern furniture  produc- 
tions. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea 
to come in and see how “‘dif- 
ferent” this stock is from 
others. We are satisfied to 
have you look any time. 








In A General Store. 





No merchant owns _ his 
trade. No sensible person 
will in these days buy goods 
of anybody merely upon sen- 
timent or past experience. 
The demand is that the mer- 
chant shall be up-to-date at 
every point. Keen public 
sense comprehends the best 
and remarks it; we are up- 
to-date in prices, qualities 
and terms. 

Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, 
Skirts and Waists. 

Ladies’ Trimmed Hats and 
Furs. 

Mi Children’s 





sses’ and 





s. 

Men’ s and Boys’ Suits and 
Overcoats. 

New goods are coming in 
every day. It is a peerless 
collection We will be 
pleased to have you choose 
of it and have it charged. 
A little eacn week will pay 
your bill. 








Good Piano Ad. 

7° 
Plain 
Piano Pointers 

We believe we are better 
able to sell you a good piano 
than any other dealer in 
town. 

Our belief is based on the 
fact that we carry only the 
good kind-—the kind that 
has been tried here and 
everywhere and not found 
wanting 

We would like to have you 
look over the S and B. 

You'll be pleased with your 
inspection. 

Every piano in our store— 
and there are lots of them 
is handsome in design, beau 
tiful in finish, perfect in 
mechanical construction and 








of full, rich tone. 
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Puzzling Questions 











very business man or merchant who seeks 

to advertise profiiably, and every man who tries 

to prepare really good adver‘ising, constantly 

meets with all sorts of puzzling questions. He knows 

what he wants to say, but he doesn’t know how to say it. 

He knows what ougt to be done to make the people 

bring their money to him, but he doesn’t know how to doit. 

PRINTERS’ INK, “ The Little Schoolmaster in the Art 

of Advertising,” tells you what to do and how to do it. 

It doesn’t tell what might be done or what, in the judg- 

ment of theorists, ought to be done, but it tells you what 

is done by those who are succeeding in your and other 
lines of business. 


The business man, or the writer of advertising, who reads 
PRINTERS’ INK constantly, will gather from its many 
pages innumerable valuable hints and interesting stories of 
how good adve:tising is done, and how it can be made 
to pay. PRINTERS’ INK draws upon the best minds in 
the country for helpful suggestions which will aid its 
readers, and spares no expense to provide for them infor- 
mation which will enable them to do better advertising 
and make more money. It is a weekly paper entirely 
devoted to advertising. Subscription, $5 a year. Sample 
copy. 10 cents. 














Address 
PETER DOUGAN, 

Advertising and Subscription Manager PRINTERS’ xk, 

10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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SPACE FOR SALE. 





HAVE advertising space for sale in PRINTERS’ 
INK which can be used profitably by any news- 
_~paper, meritorious and of value to advertisers. 
Yes, I am sure of it, because the readers 
of PRINTERS’ INK are advertisers and business people who 
will take up the good propositions. 
They have the money to pay for what they want. 
PRINTERS INK is read by more than 22,000 such 
people every week. 

The cost of a quarter-page advertisement, one year, 52 
times, is $1,300; a half-page, $2,600; a whole page, $5,200. 
There is positively no shading of the price to any one. 

It is the same to the Herald, or to the 7imes, or to the 
Record, or to the World—and without exception. 

And, This is just what I had to tell the man who said he 
had a customer willing to pay $12,000 for the double 
center pages one year, which, at rates, would cost $15,600. 

I would like to have that $12,000; but, if the double 
center pages are wanted, the only way to get them is by 
paying $15,600. 


PETER DOUGAN, 


Advertising Manager 
PRINTERS’ INK. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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E DON’T AMOUNT TO MUCH IN NEW * 
YORK, as our cars number but 91. 
They are good lines, though, and . 

| | | have the largest traffic, for the num- 

|| | ber operated, anywhere. They run 
| from the East 23d Street Ferry 
| through 17th and 18th Streets, 

Union Square, Broadway and 14th 2 

Street, to Christopher Street Ferry 

across 8th Street, and at Bartow | | 

and City Island. 1} | 




















IN BROOKLYN 


We Control the 
Advertising 


in the great system of the New 
York and Queens County Railway, 
| | covering, with the North Shore 
System, over 100 miles of track, | 
and the Brooklyn Union ‘‘L” 
Road, covering twenty-seven wards 
with its four divisions. & & & | * | 

The service in all these cars is 
approached by no other and gives 
you advertising of 


IHE KIND THAT PAYS. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 253 Broadway, N.Y. id 









































